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At the Orchestra of America Premiere 


T was a gala evening for the National Federation of Music Clubs on October 15. Just as a year ago the organization was 

substantially represented at the world premiere of Samuel Barber's Vanessa at the Metropolitan Op2ra House, as an index 
of its approval of this important new contribution to American music, officers and members turned out in numbers for the 
launching of the new Orchestra of America at Carnegie Hall, New York. This orchestra, whose objective is to acquaint the 
public with worthwhile American music from early days to the present, will give five concerts this s2ason. Among Federation 
officers attending its first one were Mrs. C. Arthur Bullock, National President; Mrs. Ronald A, Dougan, National Chairman 
of American Music; Mrs. Doris Allbee Humphrey, Northeastern Regional Vice President; Mrs. Warren Knox, National Board 
Member from New York; Dr. Merle Montgomery and Mrs. Luther Berry, State Presidents of New York and Néw Jersey re- 
spectively, and many present or past National and State officers and chairmen. Photographed as they went back stage to con- 
gratulate Richard Korn, the conductor, and Jan Peerce, the soloist, are Mrs. Bullock, center left, and Mrs. Dougan, center, 
right, with Mr. Peerce at the left and conductor Richard Korn at the right. Critics remarked that Mr. Korn’s initial concert, 
which included infrequently heard but memorable works of Edward MacDowell, Edgar Stillman Kelley, Leo Sowerby, Horatio 
Parker, Charles Griffes, Henry Hadley and John Alden Carpenter, composers of past years; two songs by Samuel Barber, and 
the premiere of a new symphony by Alice Hunt Sokoloff, was a venture that “won orchestra and conductor instant respect,” 
and also “kindled new respect for this country’s pioneering composers.”” “Mr. Korn and his orchestra,” another critic said, 
“deserve everybody's thanks for a valorous and educational survey.’’ The Orchestra of America has the hearty—and official— 

endorsement of the Federation. 
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Tis the Season to Give Thanks and Rejoice 


_—— rinG the inevitable annual cycle of any music organization is the “holiday season,” when we es- 
pecially give thanks for our many blessings, rejoice in His birth and welcome the New Year. 


Then, let us raise our voices to: 


“Sing unto the Lord with Thanksgiving; sing praise upon the harp unto our 


God.” 
And as that echo diminishes, let our chorus resound: 


“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 


Musically speaking and Federation-wise, it is appropriate that we give thanks and rejoice for these 


values: 


Music—the instrument which enriches our daily lives. 





The therapeutic use of music for human welfare. 


Da De Pe Dae We Be Ba Be Be Be Be Be Be Do Be Be Be Be ee 


The “language” of music for transcending geographical and ideological bar 
riers; and for promoting understanding, friendliness and goodwill among 
peoples and nations. 


The major role which our Federation of Music Clubs plays in the musical life of 
our nation and its cultural development. 


The established objectives for this Federation year have strengthened and implemented, commend 


ably, these values. 


Analytically, most of the commissioned reorganization for meeting present-day musical needs and in 
terests has been accomplished. At this writing (October), plans have been made, or are nearing comple 
tion, for Festivals, Auditions, Scholarships, Composition Contests, Parade of American Music, Crusade for 
Strings, Music in Hospitals, Conventions, Observance of National Music Week — based on its 1960 
theme, “Let’s Make Music—for Harmony in Life’—and many other activities. And through this fall’s 
broad International Music Relations program, we have participated in deliberations on the Cultures of 
the Americas, the People to People Program, and joined in observance of United Nations Day by giving 
our annual broadcast, Hands Across the Sea. Hence, with gratitude, we focus awareness to the goodwill 
of our 600,000 members unfalteringly expressed through these music-service avenues designed by our 





Federation. 


THEN, LET US GIVE THANKS; REJOICE AND GREET THE NEW YEAR! 


“Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


AhcayAl! Mather 


President 
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The author on the steps of the Kremlin Palace in Moscow, the very steps which 
Boris Godunov descended on his way to the Cathedral to be crowned. 


A Glimpse of Musical Russia 


By CONSTANCE HOPE 


© you know that funny “I’m sure I’ve been here 
1) before” feeling? That is exactly how I felt as 
I stood on the steps of the magnificent cathedral 
in Moscow where the real Emperor Boris Godunov 
was crowned. And in a way I had been there before, 
many times, from my seat at the Metropolitan 
Opera, where I had watched Pinza and other great 
bassos emerge from the Cathedral to re-enact this 
magnificent moment from Russia’s past. 

This year many American tourists have un 
doubtedly had this feeling of a dream come true, 
when they visited Russia. The exchange of artists 

and indeed, the reciprocal visits of the heads of 
state—-have certainly improved international good 
will. Last year’s visit to Russia of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and this summer's of the New York Phil 
harmonic have been epoch-making in the praise and 
gratitude and friendliness they have evoked. It is 
indicative of the position that the arts have taken 
in world affairs that an almost political impact was 
felt when we read of Boris Pasternak, (the author 
of Dr. Zhivago) appearing in public for the first 
time since the controversy over his Nobel Prize, at 
tending the final concert of the Philharmonic in 
Moscow, and embracing Leonard Bernstein after it. 

When I arrived in Leningrad, my first expedition 
was to the Philharmonie’s Concert Hall, which was 


4 


right across the street from our Europa Hotel. It 
was summer, and the hall was officially closed, but 
I managed to meet a charming young woman whose 
important post as assistant manager of the hall 
was belied by her youth, attractiveness and wonder- 
fully athletic look. She offered to show me through 
the place. A good sized, squarish hall, it seemed in 
most ways quite comparable to our own concert 
halls. The magie word “Van Cliburn” proved to 
be my passport to a guided tour, for, as the young 
woman proudly told me, this was the hall in which 
he had played during his Leningrad visit. Naturally, 
we talked music—and I was proud to admit that, 
although I didn’t know Mr. Cliburn personally, I 
had met the famous Russian pianist, Emil Gilels, 
while he was in America. 

“Yes,” IT said, “I was introduced to Mr. Gilels at 
Viadimir Horowitz’ home in New York.” Noting 
the blank look on her face, T continued, “Vladimir 
Horowitz, the great pianist.” 

“Vladimir Horowitz?” 

“Yes,” IT repeated. “THe’s one of the most famous 
pianists in the world.” 

“No, I don’t know him.” 


*Constance Hope, daughter of a distinguished musician, has 
been in the music business all her life. 
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I was surprised, but continued gamely. “Do you 
know Jascha Heifetz?” 

“Who is he?” 

She hadn’t heard of Heifetz either, although I 
explained that Horowitz had been born in Kiev and 
Heifetz came from Vilna. At last, I had a bright 
idea that I felt would clear everything up. “But 
you'll know,” I said, “Horowitz is a member of the 
royal family of music in America—after all, he’s 
the son-in-law of Toscanini!” 

She looked blank again. Then, politely, she asked, 
“And what instrument does he play?” 

Of course, I'd heard that the Iron Curtain was 
just as strong in music as anywhere else, but it was 
still a great shock that they know so little of our 
culture; that, in a way, this is the keynote to ‘the 
story of music in the Soviet Union today. My charm- 
ing Leningrad friend was only too eager to hear 
more about these “new” artists, but her opportuni 
ties to hear them play had been so far non-existent. 

I soon found out why. A visit to a few of the 
record stores in Moscow and Leningrad revealed 
that there wasn’t a single foreign-made recording 
to be had. There were, however, wonderful records 
of all the classics by the great Russian artists. I was 
happy to pick up beautiful Oistrakh recordings of 
the violin concertos, albums of choral works and 
marching songs, and a complete recording of Boris 
Godunov by the Bolshoi Opera, at a low cost. All 
of these records, at the tourist rate of exchange, 


cost about half of what I would have had to pay 
in the States, and are widely bought by the Rus- 


sians. 
My concert manager friend told me that the 
government Culture Bureau oversees about 10,000 


concerts a year, through the country. There are 
about 100 cities where such concerts are given— 
cities which have their own orchestras and small 
ensembles, and welcome solo recitals. Most of the 
virtuoso musicians are still trained at the Leningrad 
and Moscow Conservatories, and paid by the gov- 
ernment. A famous musician gets about $250 a 
recital. However, he also enjoys the best living con- 
ditions the country has to offer, an abundance of 
creature comforts, and respect and adulation wher- 
ever he goes. Fine musicians not only tour Russia, 
but are sent on tours of other countries of the 
Communist bloc. If they are outstanding and reli 
able, they may be sent on concert goodwill missions 
all over the world. 

In Leningrad, I went to an opera performance 
at the famed Maryinsky Theatre, now called the 
Kirov, to hear an opera IT had not known, Rimsky 
Korsakov’s Legend of the Ancient City of Kitezh. 
Nor was it easy to get tickets for this performance. 
The house was absolutely packed and we had to pull 
strings to make sure we got in. Such theatres as 
this one and the Moscow Art Theatre and the Bol 
shoi charge from $2 to $8 a ticket. For these, the 


(Continued on page 30) 


Columbia Records Photo 


Soviet-American friendship is cemented at a meeting between Leonard Bernstein, who conducted the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on its triumphal tour of Russia, and Boris Pasternak, author of the Nobel prize-winning novel, 
“Dr. Zhivago”. Left to right are: Mrs. Bernstein, Mr. Bernstein, Mr. Pasternak. 
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Lincoln Center — Music in Exeelsis 


By REGINALD ALLEN 


Executive Director for Operation 


Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts 


» the Performing Arts of Lincoln Center have a 
| common denominator, it must be music. The con 
cert hall and the opera house will be the first two 
buildings to see the light of day in the exciting 
twelve-acre $75,000,000 cultural project now taking 
New York City’s West Side. They will 
serve as the new homes of the New York Philhar 


monie and Metropolitan Opera, respectively. Dance 


shape in 


and dramatic repertory theatres will follow, with 
music obviously playing an important supporting 
role in both. A combination Library-Museum will 
spotlight music among the other performing arts, 
Last but by no means least, the presence of the 
Juilliard School of Musie will provide Lincoln Cen 
ter with an educational—and another distinctly 
musical—base 

For the music-maker, the music-lover, and the 
music-student, Lincoln Center represents a dream, 
long and hopefully dreamed, now rapidly coming 
to dramatic and beautiful reality. Do you remem 
ber the definition of good architecture as “frozen 


music?” It is doubtful that musie has ever been 


performed or listened to, or studied, under physi 


cal circumstances as close to ideal as the Center 
will supply. This is no aecident; rather, it is the 
result of three years of planning by specialists in 
the daily practice of the performing arts. 


" 


Excellent acoustics are, of course, vital to the 
design of Lincoln Center, especially in Philharmonic 
Hall, which is now under construction and will be 
completed by 1961. 

Years of study by acoustical specialists have 
proved fundamental to the attempt to create here 
“the finest musical instrument in America.” A firm 
of acoustical consultants of Cambridge, Mass., with 
lope Bagenal of England as advisory consultant, 
was given the responsibility for the acoustical de 
sign of Philharmonic Hall. They studied over 30 
outstanding halls in fifteen different countries. 
These studies included acoustical measurements and 
tests, binaural recordings, and dimensional and ma 
terials tabulations. Long interviews with symphony 
conductors, including Leonard Bernstein, Erich 
Leinsdorf, Engene Ormandy and Fritz Reiner told 
them the conductor's slant. They recalled the dra 
matic anxiety which accompanied the reopening of 
the Vienna Opera two years ago. The acoustics 
were—finally—fine 

Other soon-to-be-built auditoriums in the Center 
will seat audiences ranging from 100 persons in the 
Library-Museum’s Children’s Theater, to 3800 in 
the Metropolitan Opera House. The Philharmonic 
Hall will seat approximately 2400, and is being 

(Continued on page 31) 





Photos by Ezra Stoller 


After 75 years of music-making at Broadway and 40th Street, New York's Metropolitan Opera will have a new home, 

which it will occupy not later than 1962. A masterpiece of modern architecture, it will be located in the Lincoln Square 

Center of the Performing Arts. Its main entrance (left) and the side entrance, with its picturesque landscaping, are 
shown above. 
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Douglas Moore, the composer we honor this month. 


T HEY say that Douglas Moore usually composes one 
opera every seven years, That’s the time of his 
sabbatical leave from his job as chairman of the music 
department of Columbia University. He’s been teach 
ing there since 1926. He’s been composing since boy 
hood, and wrote his first opera White Wings, based 
on a play by Philip Barry, on his first sabbatical 
leave in 1935. 

His next opera, which appeared in 1937, was The 
Headless Horseman, a high school operetta, the book 
and lyrics by his friend Stephen Vincent Benet. Set 
also toa libretto by Benet is his well known American 
folk opera The Devil and Daniel Webster, produced 
in 1939. This is one of the few American operas in 
which every word of the pungent, New England text 
is important and can be heard. He turned out these 
two works, both brief, in two summers. 

On his second sabbatical in 1942 he picked a libret 
to that “wouldn’t work” and turned out a quintet 
and some songs instead. The result of the third sab 
batical was the production in 1951 of a story of Non 
wegian pioneers in the Dakota Territory, Giants in 
the Barth, for which he received a Pulitzer Prize. 

In 1956 he composed what has been termed “the 
most authentic American opera yet produced in this 
country,” The Ballad of Baby Doe. With a theme as 
American as the pioneer spirit and growth of the 
west, it had its premiere in July, 1956, in Central 
Citv, Colorado, the very mining country in which 
much of its story unfolds. In April, 1958, it was per- 
formed at the New York City Center, and received 
the New York Crities Cirele Award for the best 
American opera of the year. Gallantry, a one act 
“Soap Opera,” was published in 1957 and has been 
widely performed by our Federation groups. In all 
these operas are apparent Moore’s gift for creating 
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Fourteenth 
in Our Series 


of American Composers 


We Salute — 
Douglas Moore 


beautiful singable tunes and an orchestration which 
communicates with pace and power. They will live 
on in the repertory as authentic American classics, 


Moore does most of his composing in his sprawling 
big old house near the shore at Cutchogue on Long 
Island. Amazingly, it is very near the house he was 
born in some 65 years ago. To this home he returns 
each summer with his wife and two daughters. 


He started his education at Yale College where he 
established himself as a football song writer as well 
as talented composer. He continued the study of mu 
sic as a graduate fellow at the Yale School of Music. 
In World War I, he served as lieutenant in the Navy, 
then studied composition in Paris with Vincent 
Windy and later with Ernest Bloch and Nadia 
Boulanger. An important influence has been his 
friendship with three American poets. He met Archi 
bald MacLeish at prep school and again at Yale and 
set several of his poems as songs. A chance meeting 
with Vachel Lindsay in 1923 was partially responsi 
ble for Moore’s creative awakening. Moore set his 
ballad Simon Legree for male chorus and piano ac 
companiment. His collaboration with his third 
friend, the late Stephen Vincent Benet, was long and 
fruitful. Their last joint work was Prayer for the 
United Nations, Benet’s adaptation of President 
Roosevelt’s words, which Moore set for alto solo, 
chorus and orchestra. 

Here is a man who has expressed his American 
heritage and his own ideals in his music. We have 
spoken here of only a few of his varied compositions ; 
they include many pieces of chamber music, choral 
works, film music and a symphony premiered by the 
New York Philharmonic. The following Moore works 
have been recorded and are available for your club 
listening: Symphony in A Major, American Record 
ing Society; The Ballad of Baby Doe, MGM: The 
Devil and Daniel Webster, Westminster ; Quintet for 
Clarinet and Strings, Columbia; The Pageant of P. 
T. Barnum, Mercury; Farm Journal, Composers Re 
cordings; Cotillion, Composers Recordings; Jn 
Wemoriam, Composers Recordings; The Emperor's 
Vew Clothes, Young People’s Records; Puss in 
Boots, Children’s Record Guild. 





Charles Ives, 


Yankee Rebel 


By BETSY NEUBURG 


Tranies Ives would have been 85 years old in Ox 
(’ tober. Ile died in 1954, and ever since, there has 
been a surge of interest and popular acclaim for his 
music, His works have been prominent in the Amer 
ican concert repertoire, but only in the last few years. 
\ symphonic work The Unanswered Question, wis 
featured on programs of the New York Philharmon 
ie’s recent world tour and Leonard Bernstein played 
his Symphony No. IL in Moscow and lectured about 
it to a rapt audience. He conducted the same sym 
phony at Carnegie Hall last winter. 

To commemorate the 85th anniversary of the com 
posers birth, on October 20, 1874, the New England 
states marked the date with performances, In his 
native Fairfield County, the Norwalk Symphony 
Society celebrated Ives in orchestral works, piano 
compositions and songs. This cultural event was 
supported by Connecticut’s Governor, Abraham Ribi 
coff, at the head of an impressive list of sponsors 
Charles Ives is being appreciated, a bit late 

Today crities regard his music as characteristic 
Americana. This was not always the case. In his 
time, Ives was publicly ignored. Primarily an indi 
vidualist and innovator, he traveled as rough a path 
as any composer. He was, however, also a practical 
man and came early to the realistic conclusion that 
the music he was writing was of the sort “no one 
would play prettily, listen to or buy.” And this was 
the age of “pretty” home music. Rather than leave 
his wife and family to “starve on his dissonances,” 
he forsook music as a profession and entered the 
then formative venture of selling life insurance for 
il livelihood 


Ile was a great success. By 1929 he had amassed a 


Charles Ives 


considerable fortune in his business, and retired. 
Incidentally, his greatest musical output came si 
multaneously with his successful business career. 
But it was also a time when he was unable to market 
his music, which was then considered outlandishly 
unlistenable. After all, when a man is engaged in 
business and at the same time producing musical 
scores, Where is he to find time and energy for pro 
moting his works? And then again who was willing 
to give credence to the musical outpourings of an 
insurance agent! 

It has taken history to prove that Charles Ives was 
a serious musician with goals far ahead of his time. 
Certainly his background started him off. Ives was 
born in Connecticut near Danbury on October 20th, 
IS74. It has been said that the amount of music 
making in the Ives household must have rivalled 
that of the prodigious Bach family, but it was cer 
tainly more tricky. At any rate, music was the all 
consuming passion. The composer's father, George 
Ives, had marched at the head of the best band in 
the Union Army. He was leader of Danbury’s pride 
and joy, the local brass band. THis spare time was em 
ployed with work in acoustical experiments and 
sound effects. Listening to his experiments naturally 
gave young Charles an edge in the field of atonality, 
quarter tones and dissonance. “Father had a kind 
of natural interest in sounds of every kind, known 
or unknown, measured as such or not,” he later re 
called. Father Ives was constantly rigging pianos 
on new scale patterns, tuning quarter tone contrap 
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tions and the like. His son followed suit, along with 
traditional musical studies. 

As a very young boy, Charles played the drums. 
Soon he added violin, piano, cornet and organ to his 
accomplishments. By the time he was 13 he had con- 
tributed his first composition to band literature, 
Holiday Quickstep, for which the Danbury News 
hailed him as a “genius.” At 14, the First Baptist 
Church hired him, then the youngest organist in the 
state. But none of this went to his head. Ives con 
tinued to be a “regula fella” and played shortstop on 
the home town team until he went off to college. He 
entered Yale University to study composition in the 
class of Horatio Parker, with the intention of launch- 
ing a career in music. After Ivy Day, class of 1898, 
he held a number of church positions; then he came 
to New York and took a $5 a week job with the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. With a group of sim- 
ilarly ill-paid bachelors he shared a large apartment, 
known ap “Poverty Flat.” 

His works stem largely from the years 1906 to 
1916, although compositions dated as early as 1895 
display a pioneer inventiveness. His experimentation 
increased with each successive work. And his enter- 
prise showed itself in all phases of his music; in 
fugues with the theme in four different keys (now 
called polytonality), and in rhythmic patterns. His 
style, with its American slant, is crystallized in the 
Second Piano Sonata entitled The Concord. This he 
printed at his own expense. In his own words, he 
attempted “to present an impression of the literature 
and the philosophy of the men of Concord.” The 
four movements are sub-titled Emerson, Hawthorne, 
the Alcotts, and Thoreau. Not only in the sonata is 
it apparent that the composer leaned heavily on ele- 
ments from the American scene. His musical ex- 
pression arose out of memories of band sounds of 
his childhood, and fused these 19th century banali- 
ties with the atonal experimentations of his own 
home. Though his musie was not heard widely at a 
time when even the sophisticates would have con 
sidered it avant garde, Ives was historically ahead 
of Stravinsky (whose Sacre du Printemps subse 
quently knocked the musical world on its ear). 

Charles Ives was a champion of other contempo 
rary composers as well as a rugged individualist. 
Once, while attending a concert where a piece by 
Carl Ruggles was being booed, he rose and shouted, 
“Don't be such a damn sissy. When you hear strong 
music like this, get up and try to use your ears like 
a man!” 

In spite of the lack of recognition accorded his 
own music he persevered in composing each night 
after work. After repeated rebuffs from profession- 
als, Ives concluded, “If I want to write music that 
is worthwhile (that is, to me) I must keep away from 
musicians.” There was one major break which un- 
fortunately ended in catastrophe. In 1911 Gustav 
Mahler, then conductor of the New York Philhar 
monic, examined the score of Ives’ Third Symphony. 
He was enough impressed to schedule the work for 
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the following season. Ives’ hopes ran high, for no 
other important musician had ever shown that he 
thought an Ives work worth playing. But later that 
spring, Mahler died. This was the greatest disap- 
pointment in a long and continuing line of rejections, 

The Third Ives Symphony was the one destined 
for renown, but thirty-five years elapsed after its 
composition before it was finally given a publie hear- 
ing in New York. It was immediately awarded a 
Pulitzer Prize. But by this time poor Ives had grown 
embittered enough in the waiting to mutter simply, 
“Prizes are the badges of mediocrity,” and gave the 
award money away. 

On the other hand, life as an insurance salesman 
rewarded the composer financially in just and direct 
proportion to the amount of enterprise and gumption 
he put into it. In 1907 Ives and his partner, Julian 
Myrick, opened their own office. Within a year they 
had written nearly two million dollars worth of busi- 
ness. The take by the time he retired was in the neigh- 
borhood of fifty million! Applying the same qualities 
to his business as to his compositions, Ives wondered 
if there weren’t “more open-mindedness and willing- 
ness to examine carefully a new and unfamiliar thing 
in the world of business than in the world of music.” 
In insurance, too, he was an innovator, He wrote 
on the philosophy of life insurance and even found 
time in later life to put pressure on the administra- 
tion in Washington. 

Original and eccentric to the core, when Ives re- 
tired he did so wholeheartedly. He returned to Con- 
necticut and lived the life of a recluse. He wrote a 


few songs in his later years and added notes to his 
unfinished Unirerse Symphony, but the great period 
of productivity was over, The discovery and promo- 
tion of his works was left in the hands of others. 
When Ives’ music eventually attained performances 
he seldom attended the premieres. He owned neither 
radio nor phonograph and kept out of the main 


stream of music as far as possible. 

Now the man has lived and passed away. His life 
long supporter and biographer, Henry Cowell, says: 
“The discovery and rediscovery of Charles Ives may 
now fairly be said to be at an end; it should not be 
necessary again.” The quality of Ives’ music endures 
in the New England features that evoked it. Along 
with his stiff, reck-ribbed Yankee traditions, he felt 
an abiding love of nature, and the humor and pathos 
of human relationships, and projected these into har 
mony, rhythm and counterpoint (verging on 
cacophony.) There is also to be heard the serene 
voice of eternity—for instance, in The Housatonic 
at Stockbridge: “We walked in the meadows along 
the river and heard the distant singing from the 
Church across the River. The mist had not entirely 
left the river bed, and the colors, the running water, 
the banks and the trees were something that one 
would always remember.” 

Quite a bit of Ives’ music is now available on 
records. Why not introduce your club to him? Try 
the Cor:ord Sonata played by John Kirkpatrick. 





. Man Jbavhaness 


—_—— 


Z_ much music that pretends to 
Tr profound is onky profound 
because of the words and the end 
less analytical articles that are 
written about it. We have all ex 
perienced music that sounds both 
insignificant and dull, but about 
tremendously 


which impressive 


thins are sated The most im 
portant thine todo about musi 
to listen to it, to be directly 
fected by it, rather than to re: 
ill that written about it 

If we are to build a musical 
culture that is really creative, the 
listener must take an active part, 
tlong with the composer and the 
performer, My plea to the listener 
is not to believe all that he reads 
but to trust to his ears. Tle should 
consider discourse on music more 
suspect than the music itself. Just 
asa composer must do, the listener 
too must dare to be himself Ile 
has little right to ask composers 
to be original if he is not original 
in his own listening. He too must 
stop being a mere conformist 

Just as composers Use Various 
new techniques and ideas in 


music, so it is up to the andience 


The Composer Speaks 


to open its ears to different ways 
of doing things. | resent the way 
in which proponents of certain 
schools of composition try to im 
pose their philosophies on stu 
dents and audiences to the exclu 
sion of all others. There are too 
different 


to be so doumuatti nbout any one, 


mits wavs of writing 


Gunth er Soho ler 


If | were asked what | con 


sider the most radical changes 
the American orchestral scene has 
Witnessed in the last five or ten 
offer, from my 


vears, | would 


Vantage point as both an orches 
tral plaver and a composer, these 
three answers: the sudden rather 


tremendous shortage of string 
plavers, the considerably increas 
ed acceptance of twelve tone 
music in American orchestral cir 
clés, and the influx into the con 
cert repertoire of jazz-influenced 
or at least jazz-conscious compo 
sitions. 

Since Lam at a loss to suggest 


anything other than scholarships 


and a great deal of financial cn 
couragement for string players as 
a partial solution to the first prob 
lem, and since | am a composer 
working in both the twelve tone 
and jazz idioms, it is perhaps best 
if | limit my discussions to these 
latter two areas. Even though | 
feel there is now a greater aware 
ness and acceptance of these two 
musical concepts, there is also still 
a great deal of confusion, misun 
derstanding and even prejudice 
about) them. 

For those of vou who are in 
terested in’ furthering musical 
tolerance, who are interested in 
furthering music other than the 
stereotyped concert repertoire of 
nineteenth century romanticism, 
may | suggest that as far as twelve 
tone music is concerned, it is high 
time that we de-emphasize the sup 
posed difficulty of the idiom. No 

talking 
purposely 


composer worth about 


consciously or writes 
difficult music, and no composer 
worth talking about lets a tech 
nique dominate his music. The fu 
ture remembers only those musical 
creations which are able to trans 
cend the academics of a technique 

this was always true, whether 
we're speaking of the iso-rhythmic 
motets of the fifteenth century, or 
eighteenth century baroque con 
ventions, or what have you—and 
it is still true today. 

I personally feel that the inter 
acting influence of jazz and classi 
cal music upon each other will in 
time produce—as a matter of fact, 
already has produced—a_ great 
deal of stimulating music, which 
(for those who value this sort of 
thing) is or will be peculiar and 
special to American life and a re 
flection of our culture for better 


or worse, 
* 
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R. obert MeBride 


I don't care much for discus 
sions @bout music. | would rather 
Write some, arrange some, try to 
play some, copy some parts, or just 


listen, 


I feel that our word “elinie” 
(when applied to music) is a mis 
take; our word “analysis” is over 
done. Do we externally have to be 
examining the art under a micro 
scope? Couldn't we just enjoy it 
or just hate it? And for composers, 
I believe it is important to remem 
ber that even Mozart told) the 
voung Beethoven to take heed cf 
his audience. 

It seems to me that we are ofte. 
over-eager and pretentious in our 
explanation and analysis of music 
Can you explain or analyze a mag 
nificent tree ora beautiful sunset ? 
I fear it can’t be done. I think we 
can explain or analyze the tech 
niques of an art work: we can dis 
cuss the component parts which 
seem to be in its structure: but the 
more we pull it to pieces, the fur 
ther away we get from the real 
thing. Call it inspiration or the 
divine spark if vou please, but 1 
feel that no amount of analysis can 
“explain away,” for example, Beet 
hoven’s Fifth Symphony or the 
Fifth Symphony of Shostakovich. 
Perhaps herein lies the difference 
between science and art. Science 
perhaps endeavors to rationalize 
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the universe. Art does not; it prob- 
ably is part of the universe. 


Otto e uening 


Is there such a thing as cultural 


erosion? Our recent experience 
indicates that 
effort to 


basic research says that 


with education 
there is. The present 
bolster 
there is. Certain recent events in 
the musical world indicate that 
musical erosion has also set in. 


To mention a few happenings, 
only a few years ago two of our 
greatest symphonic organizations 
disappeared almost without a 
murmur or a protest: the Colum 
bia Broadcasting System Sym 
phony and the National Broadcast 


ing Corporation Symphony. 


There has been a serious de 
cline in string playing in the 


United States 


One suspects that there is a 
decline in some recitals and in the 
composing of songs. One suspects 
also a decline mothe field of 
hamber music where 50 to 100 
people do not make a_ large 
enough audience for mass culture 
in which even the “intimate” is 
supposed to be presented on a 


grandiose scak 


Lack of paying opportunities 
for opera singers forces them to 
go to Europe, and to make their 
careers on that continent 

Church music may be holding 
its own, but perhaps here too 
there ts a lag 


As always, popular composers 
are doing reasonably well. 

One can hazard the guess that 
there are at least 1500 composers 
Writing “standard music,” that is 
to say, concert, operatic, church, 
and experimental music of various 
kinds. Of these, one-third at most 
have active publishers or are con 
nected with one of our Collection 
remaining thou 
sand, many of them young people, 
are in limbo, They have no chance 
of making 
tions because their works have not 
been tried out, and no chance of 


Societies. The 


professional connec 


having their works tried out be 
cause they have no professional 
connections. The result is that 
some of them stop their composing 
careers before they have even be 
gun them. This represents an eco 
nomic waste and a human waste 


of considerable proportions, 


But the remedy is not as diffi 
cult as it may seem. A national 
“off-Broadway” movement in mu 
sic could easily take care of our 
“lost battalion” of composers and 
solve some other problems, as well. 


College opera companies, com 
munity and university art centers, 
university, school and regional fes 
tivals point out the directions for 
us to take. As a first step, regions 
and localities need to support and 
foster their own composers much 
more than they do. As a second 
step we should emulate the ex 
ample of industry which even now 
sets aside three to five percent or 
more of its annual budget to sup 
port young and old Zromposers 
from its own region by presentin: 
their works. Besides the obvious 
rlamour of prizes and commissions 
for new works, it is equally im 
pértant to give existing composi 
tions first, second and third per 
formances with adequate rental 
and performance fees. If only the 
payment of copying and reprodue 
tion costs could be met, this would 
vive many a composer his first 
chance to send his works around 
to conductors, performers and pub 
lishers. 

Footnote: Brief excerpts from speeches 
lelivered before the American Symphony 
Orchestra League Convention by four 


leading American composers. 





Composer's Progress 


By JOHN ARDOIN 


| never decided to be a COMpPose! | simply began 
writing. | was about 12 years old when | wrote 
my first composition, a work for piano called Dedi 
cation. Thad had quite a bit of piano, but didn’t un 
derstand the mechanics of notation. Llowever, | knew 
I had to write. It was something as natural and 
necessary to me as eating or laughing. | worked at 
my composition for several vears unaided, until my 
mother arranged for me to work with a fine young 
planist who was teaching at a nearby college. Ruth 
Henderson, with whom I first studied composition, 
was a wonderful teacher. She opened my limited 
knowledge of music and revealed to me literature 
such as the symphonies of Shostakovich and piano 
music of Debussy, both of which were revolutionary 
to me at the time, and both of which figured promi 
nently in my writing under her. 

Ruth arranged a scholarship for me at North Texas 
State College, which [entered as a composition major 
in 1952. | had starry-eyed visions of producing The 
fireat American Symphony almost immediately, but 
was given a more practical idea of my craft by Violet 
Archer, a brilliant young Canadian composer, who 
was my teacher there. Archer had been a pupil of 


The Author 


What Does the Federation Mean 
to Its Award Winners? We In- 
vited a Winner in Our Young 
Composers Contest to Tell Us. 


Hindemith and Bartok, two composers who at this 
period became my gods, and Archer seemed their 
prophet. How idealistic a young person is at the early 
age of discovery. There is always so much to learn 
and to hear; but no time ever seems as thrilling as 
when the process begins, as in my case, in my early 
college years. 

These first years at college brought two impor- 
tant things into my life as a composer. First I had 
many performances which showed me how very far 
I was from my goal of being a good composer. Sec 
ond, I made my first contact with the National Fed 
eration of Music Clubs. Miss Archer informed me of 
the Texas Federation’s annual student composer's 
contest and urged me to enter. I did. And to my joy, 
I was awarded the first prize. 

It is difficult to describe what this meant to me 
at the time. For the first moment in my life I felt 
that I was a real composer, for something of mine 
had been accepted in a small way into the musical 
life of my state. I heard my winning work, Diver 
sion, for piano, clarinet, and strings, performed the 
next spring at the Federation’s State meeting in 
Waco. In 1954, I was again fortunate enough to win 
first prize in the Texas State Federation’s contest. 
Again the winning work, Sonatine for flute and 
piano, was performed under the Federation's 
auspices at its State meeting. The next vear brought 
a second place prize for my song group, The Shrop 
shire Lad, to Tousman’s lyrics, and it looked very 
much as if my career as a composer was being closely 
tied in with the Federation. The money the Federa 
tion gave me for these prizes was indeed welcome. 
But more than this was an intangible pride that came 
from having gained the support of a recognized, fune- 
tioning organization in the heart of the music world. 
It is of incaleulable value to a young person to have 
someone or some organization who believes in his 
work, to back up this belief with a tangible show of 
faith. This the Federation did for me. 

I continued my education, following my Bachelor's 
degree, at the University of Oklahoma, where I re 
ceived the Master's degree in composition. Here I 
was privileged to work with the fine American com 
poser, Harrison Kerr. Once again I was fortunate 
in hearing many performances of my music, including 
a graduate recital of an entire evening of my composi 
tions. What an exultant feeling this was! And what 
I learned from it. Performances are the lifeblood of 
a composer, especially a young, beginning one. One 
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performance is worth a dozen composition lessons, 
In performance your work is laid before you in a 
tangible manner and you immediately see weaknesses 
in balance, poor handling of instruments and the 
many other faults which crop up in the beginning 
work, 

Following my work at the University, I was 
(Irafted into the army for two-years’ duty. Strangely 
enough, in this musically foreign atmosphere, T was 
able to produce a string quartet and the first move 
ment of a violin concerto. A guardian angel seemed 
to be watching out for my musical future, for I was 
fortunate enough to be stationed in Germany for over 
a vear. Here I was exposed to concerts and operas 
with the frequency with which T had attended movies 
in the United States. One of the most thrilling as 
pects of the music I heard was the immense amount 
of contemporary music played. The Germans feel a 
grejt responsibility to their young composers and 
even leading orchestras play their music regularly. 

I bought a small Volkswagen and with it explored 
musical Italy, Spain, France, Switzerland, Belgium, 
and Austria, as well as Germany. I quickly realized 
what a marvelous education was at my disposal in 
Europe and I firmly believe my travels of that year 
added much to my growth as a composer and a mu 
sician. 

While I was worrying about the return to civilian 
life, the National Federation once again proved a 
friend. I was awarded the $500 grant given by the 
Federation in memory of Dr. Frances Elliott Clark 
in 1958. This award enabled me to return to school 
to begin my Doctorate degree at Michigan State Uni 
versity, where I also taught theory and keyboard 
harmony. In the spring of this vear I won second 
prize in the Young Composers Contest of the Na 
tional Federation. 

My works have been heard over WNYC in New 
York, and last November my string quartet was pre 
miered at the Julius Hartt Foundation in Hartford 
during its annual festival of modern music. The 
Quartet will be heard in New York in February over 
WNYC, this time sponsored by the New York Fed 
eration of Music Clubs. Is it any wonder that I feel 
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A Concert in the Prince’s Palace in Dubrovnik 


almost superstitiously lucky about my long friend 
ship with the Federation? 

Few composers live by their writing alone and I 
must add that I am no exception. But I am quite 
fortunate in having a job which keeps me in the 
middle of things musical. | work as assistant editor 
for Musical America magazine and still have enough 
time for composing. At present I am working with 
the distinguished American composer, Wallingford 
Riegger. 

But no matter what work I might do for a living, 
I would remain faithful to my composition, for it 
is such a part of myself that my life without it would 
not only seem pointless but empty. 





New Individual Members —One From Hawaii 


= National Federation of Mu 


sic Clubs welcomes Mrs. George 


Barati as an Individual Member, 
from our newest state, Hawaii. 


She is a native of Chicago, grad 
uate of the University of Califor 
nia, received her Bachelor’s Degree 
in Literature. Her interest is in 
writing, radio and drama. For the 
past nine years Mr. and Mrs. 
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By RUBY A. REYNOLDS 


Barati have lived in Hawaii, since 
his appointment as Musical Direc- 
tor of the Honolulu) Symphony 
Orchestra. Their daughters, Lorna 
and Donna, were born in Hawaii. 
Mrs. Barati considers it a privilege 
to be primarily a housewife and 
mother, letting creative work wait 
for her as a quiet reservoir for 
later years. While in Hawaii she 
expects to be active in the work 


of the Federation. 


We welcome Dr. Gertrude BE. 
Stein of Springfield, Ohio, as an 
Individual Member of the National 
Federation. She has presented re 
citals in piano and voice before 
the Alumnae of the University of 
Michigan and the National Hon- 
orary Fraternity for Women, Pi 
Lambda Theta. 





From the Reviewing Stan 


FILMS, RECORDS, RADIO AND TELEVISION 
Reviewed by SIGMUND SPAETH 


BOOKS 
Reviewed by QUAINTANCE EATON 


ON THE SCREEN 


full justice 


ret 
ymposer’s n 
admirably 


ctive 


per 
Rudge W 
must nevi 
some genus 


| 


ace 


a 
niliar to Americans 
in their native Russia 
takes place outdoors, and the cameras 
ind variety that would be utterly in 
luction. The famous duel scene is parti 
effective in the haunting dawn of a snowy landscape 
vo former friends soliloquizing on their folly an 
hilitv of their self-created tragedy. Tatiana’ 
well done, the heroine flitting about her 


m and self-conscioust 


} 


inevita 


of her youthful emotions. Vivid color 
the ippeal 1 Ste massages while the 
details of individual expression cor 
further to the over-all effect of realism. This i 
picture of grand opera as it can and should be 

inating screen version of Tchaikovsky's Fu 

Artkino presents a documentary film on its con 
life. full of nostalgic material, including brief elimpses 

vn Van Cliburn. plavinge the famous Piano Concert 

mctures complement each ther admirably and the 
combination is heartily recommended, not only to music-lovers 


but to all those interested in cinematic art of any kind 
. 
TELEVISION AND RADIO 


T ne recent NBC-TV “special” optimistically titled 4 7 
to Jerome Kern may serve as a permanent example of all 
the things that television should not do musically. Here was 
or 


1 wonderful opportunity to pay tribute to the composer 
some of the best popular music ever written in this or any 


untry. It was almost completely muffed, and the result 
a hasco 

\pparently the producers of this show were unwilling to 
trust Kern's melodies to stand on their own feet, so they dis- 
torted and stylized and hammed them up in every way possible 
If some of these tunes had originally been heard as they were 

wram, they would never have become hits 
he start Patrice Munsel was forced to sing the 
la in a jazzy style, with dancing boys strik 
Actually this beautiful sor 
have set the atmosphere for the entire show by 


poses behind her £ 
some characteristic scenes of America’s past 
heard Carol Channing apply h metallic gargle 

Kern's earliest songs, holding it o ridicule, and 


ely missing the real humor 


patterer from 
f lane. Incidentally would either Guy Bolton or 
Wodehouse have written such an ungrammatical phrase 
with we girls” or perpetrated such a “joke” as “There are 
hs in the bottom of my gorden?’ 
it necessary for Bob Cummings to chang ar Ham 
mersten lines at the end of The Last Time | wwe Parts 
utterly w the rhythm? Did we have t | the 
Louis Prima and his hot trumpet 
did the NBC research department have to date 
Theatre shows about a dozen years too early? 
There were a few good spots in this Kern program, with 
such voice is Howard Keel’s and Lisa Kirk’s added to Miss 
Munsel’s and excellent dancing by Bambi Linn, Bubbles and 
(on film). But they merely accentuated the horrors 
the telecast 
such sins NBC te'evision is partially atoning by 
high quality of its operas and such programs as the Bell Tel 
phone Hour. CBS continues to present Leonard Bernstein in 
his unique interpretations of the classics, with the best of radio 
music also in the Metropolitan Opera broadcasts (beginning 
Saturday November 28) and the concerts of the New York 


Philharmonik 


NEW RECORDS 


iy has covered itself with glory in a new album, 7he 
Gershwin Years, presenting most of that composer’s work 


on three LP records, supplemented by a handsome brochure, 
based upon the recent book of the same name. The artists and 
interpretations are all first class, achieving a real tribute to 
in authentic American genius 

tCA Victor has released a two-record album called Sirty 
Years of Music America Loves Best, containing both serious 
and popular compositions covering the present century. Among 
the artists appearing on these discs are Caruso, Heifetz, Rach- 
maninoff, Toscanini, Artur Rubinstein and, in lighter vein 
Benny Goodman, Perry Como and Paul Whiteman 

Columbia offers a variety of recorded Christmas music, in- 
cluding two discs prepared by Mitch Miller and one by the 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir. Epic Records is also specializing 
in Christmas material. A Riverside novelty is Anita Sheer’s 
Flamenco album, featuring both voice and guitar. 
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LATE BOOKS ON MUSICAL TOPICS 
Reviewed by QUAINTANCE EATON 


MOZART AND HIS MUSIC. By John N. Burk. Random 
House, New York. 444 pages, including appendices. Index. 
$4.75 


| r is good to find the scholarly mind and the readable style 
of John Burk applied to Mozart, the marvelous boy whose 
miraculous gifts were appreciated only after his untimely death 
Mr. Burk speculates on what Mozart's genius might have ac- 
complished had he lived longer. Surely his art was not com- 
pletely fulfilled, not entirely a manifestation of youth. His 
ardent wish to write more operas and the frustration in not 
being allowed to, point to one path he surely might have ex- 
plored more deeply, considering that the few he did write 
“dwarfed everything attempted in that field for a half century 
to follow (not excepting Fideli )” 
Mozart's life, the air he breathed. Mr. Burk has given us a 
clear picture of this life, both the outward show and the inward 
It is a considerable feat to rework such well-worn material 
and make it your own. To Mr. Burk’s everlasting credit, he 


Composition was 


has done this admirably. The tone is quiet, expository, yet with 
an underlying current of feeling for the subject that makes 
this a human document as well as a musical adventure. Almost 
exactly half the book is devoted to a valuable analysis of the 
works. How meaningful the author’s discussions and opinions 
can be appears in such passages as this 

“Any composer other than Mozart, in the position of per 
petually having to dazzle his audiences, could not have avoided. 
even if he had wished to, the displacement of musical interest 
in his concertos by sterile bravura. Mozart continued to dazzle, 
but while doing so, his scales, arpeggios, trills, became at one 
with the long melodic line, integral to the ensemble.” Such 
insights are on every page of the book 

Appendices deal with eighteenth-century money values 
cadenzas in the piano concertos, and the complete Kéchel 
chronology. This is a book not to be missed. The annotator of 
the Boston Symphony programs has already similarly il 
lumined the life of Beethoven 


THE SENSE OF MUSIK $y Victor Zuckerkandl. Princes 
ton University Press. 246 pages. Excerpts from seventeen 
scores; many musical examples. $6 


The author, a Viennese who has taught at St. John’s College 
in Annapolis, Md., since 1948, has approached a knotty prob 
lem in a scientific, sensible and still attractive manner. What is 
music? What can the listener (and this includes the student 
the teacher, the critic and the analyst as well as the so-called 
“layman”) expect from his experience with the tonal art: what 
kind of knowledge should he seek? The theoretical, as con 
cerns the professional, and the historical, chiefly the province 
of the musicologist, cannot bring him into the inner shrine. 
or even the useful anterooms. This book searches for a lis 
tener’s knowledge, not forgetting that all of us are listeners 
It takes its stand “definitely among the audience, not on the 
stage.” Still, it requ’res from the reader-listener-student a 
great deal more than mere passivity; in fact, a pre-knowledge 
of the rudiments of notation and the ability to translate sym 
bols into tones (with an instrument handy if possible) are 
mandatory. But anything worth doing is worth working for 
And this volume will open new doors for anyone curious 
enough to pursue its course through a vital and revealing dis 
cussion of melody and the dynamism of tones, the texture and 
structure of music, meter and rhythm and the other com 
ponents of the art, lucidly presented, with many insights that 
amount often to revelation. As a textbook it would be invalua- 
ble; as personal reading matter, it will sharpen wits and senses 
alike. The author ends with a provocative statement: “There 
just is no place for emotion in the context of the essential 
question. Not because music can be divorced from emotion 

such inward motion as partaking in the motion of tone 
we experience as emotion. But the inward motion of the man 
is one thing, the motion of the tones is quite another; and the 
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latter is the cause of the former, not the other way around... 
the composer’s emotions, too, are the effect, not the cause, of 


tonal motions. Great music is written to realize as yet 
unrealized inner experiences, not to express those already 
realized.” Perhaps Mr. Zuckerkandl has not answered all 
the questions, but he has at least prompted us to ask more, and 
that is his real objective A useful check with this author is the 
more difficult: Emotion and Meaning by Leonard B. Meyer, 
published by the University of Chicago Press in 1956. Perhaps 


some day we may know what paldalliaigs!!Y is. 


SUBWAY TO THE MET. The Stofyoof Risé Stevens. By 


Kyle Crichton. 240 pages. Illustrated; no index. $4.50. 


It is always a little difficult to evaluate the story of some- 
one who is still very much in our midst: one feels that per- 
spective is of necessity lacking; and that, to use a term Mr. 
Crichton would not scorn, many punches may have been 
pulled. Both conditions operated in the case of Ezio Pinza’s 
biography, but this one volume is surprisingly frank—at least 
it seems so. Risé is not spared, and comes out the more appeal 
ing a character for it. Her childhood in the Bronx, the valiant 
and never-ending efforts of her mother, Sadie, to “put her 
daughter on the stage,” the intimate details of her romance 
and marriage to the Hungarian actor who later became her 
entrepreneur in every sense; all this and much more are re 
vealingly told. This reviewer, admiring of Risé’s talent and 
respectful for the drive that will not let her stop learning and 
“stretching” (husband Walter Surovy’s term for the horizon 
expansion that has so markedly been Risé’s particular accom 
plishment), wishes only that her story could have been told 
in a style less slangy, cliché-ridden and even occasionally 
vulgar. Mr. Crichton is an old pro at magazine interviews 
and has written reminiscences for a Philadelphia socialite 
which were made into a popular play; but his carefree—or is 
it merely careless—verbiage, especially when put into the 
mouth of the heroine, is occasionally jarring 


THE LISTENER’S MUSICAL COMPANION. By B. H 
Haggin. Doubleday & Co.. New York (Anchor Books). 349 
pages including index. Revised second edition in paper cover 


\ new edition of this handy little volume, first published in 
1956. The astute critic of The Nation and other periodicals 
has put together a rewarding scheme: relating the listener 
to the critic; discussions of the meaning of music and musical 
procedures; then analyses of fourteen composers at some 
length and more briefly of four dozen others, with a special 
American section; followed by a section on criticism and a 
discography covering the works he has discussed. It is a 
singularly unified and satisfying presentation and should give 
pleasure and information to all “grades” of listeners 


FOLK BLUES: One Hundred and Ten American Folk Blues 
Compiled, edited and arranged for vo‘ce, piano and guitar. By 
Jerry Silverman. The Macmillan Company, New York. 297 
pages with a chart of Basic Guitar Chord Fingering Patterns, 
Bibliography and Discography. $6.95 


This collection of representative blues for the performer 
also includes an introduction to our most vital folk singing 
artform. Along with a musical examination of what makes 
a blues song—melodically, harmonically, and rhythmically as 
well as verbally—there is a recount of the contributions of 
some of the famous artists who made them: Blind Lemon 
Jefferson, Huddie Ledbetter ( Leadbelly), Jimmie Rodgers, 
Woody Guthrie and Josh White. The musical examples are 
grouped wisely into categories reflecting the reactions to 
social, economic and environmental conditions which evoked 
them: work and prison blues, hard times blues, blues of un- 
requited love, of poverty, whiskey, and discrimination. The 
book is a good lesson in American social history as well as 
an entertaining book of music C.R.S 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The Music Committee of President Eisenhower's 
“People to People” Program Meets in New York 


By HELEN HAVENER 


Musi 

Musi 
Mrs 
\nne 


PAST HISTORY 
Wa neton, DD 


ibroad 
18 countries estab 
groups have come 


is been che ve loped 


the mtormation of 
traveling abroac nd | lar of musical events in the 
d States is made available to foreign tourists. 88 countries 
volved in various ramifications of the program 
THE EAST-WEST CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
Hon. Robert | Thaver, Assistant to the Secretary of State 
for the Coordination of International Education and Cultural 
Relation poke on the East-West Cultural Exchange Program 
reporting heartening achievements. The most absorbing task 
he said. had been to develop cultural relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, not through the governments 
primarily, but through the people of both countries. Bringing 
shout understanding has not been easy, because of language 
difference the frequent misunderstandings resulting from in 
dequate translations, and differing musical tastes. But an agree 
ment for such exchanges entered into in January, 1958, has 
brought encouraging results. The visit of the Bolshoi Ballet to 
the United States. tours of the Philadelphia and Philharmonik 
Orchestras, violinist Isaac Stern's tour—the first to the Soviet 
Union by an American musical artist in 20 yvears—the coming 
of Oistrakh and Gilels to the United States, have helped to break 
the barrier. And the person to person contact resulting from 
these exchanges has been very important 
Mr. Thayer emphasized the desirability of sending a youth 
orchestra of top professional players, none over 35, to the Soviet 
Union. as he regarded cultural contacts among young people 
one of the most effective means of building goodwill 
“If the Russians clearly understood the numerous facets of 
American life, we would never have to consider the possibility 
of war with the Soviet Union,” Mr. Thayer said 
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AREAS OF ORGANIZATION ASSISTANCE 
he areas in which organizations can participate in interna 
through music were discussed by Miss Vanett 
Sec'y of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ration’s own Mrs. Dougan; Dr. Howard Hanson, 
he National Music Council, and Charles B. Fahs, 
Humanities for the Rockefeller Foundation 


ler sail that thus far the government hadn't even 


mal illairs 


surtace in using organizations to promote its musik 

Mr. Thayer, she emphasized that the most im 

of the People to People Program was that which 
d 


youth, and therefore urged increasing exchange of 


up ilso sending American music leaders abroad, 
e music leaders of other countries here. In such a 
usic organizations could play an-Wep'tant role, she 
ommended the State Department's heartening move 
iting educational and cultural relations 

muugan's speech stressed the important role music is 


] 


international life. “In fact our organization believes 


power of music ts the most effective medium to promote 
il understanding,” she said. Among Federation activi 
itional field Mrs. Dougan cited the planning ot 
ge performances of over 100 American works in 26 
in and 10 Latin-American countries, with an equal num 
foreign programs presented here. Especially extensive 
ges with Norway, Belgium, and Asiatic countries were 
orted. In 1946, Mrs. Dougan said, the Federation began its 
verseas program by contributing a complete set of replacement 
arts to the Athens Symphony Orchestra, which were enroute 
to Greece within 72 hours after the organization discovered the 
need. Two years later the Athens Orchestra was given a grand 
piano. Over 500 instrumental parts to the La Paz, Bolivia, 
Symphony Orchestra, an oboe and bassoon to the Republic of 
Korea Naval Symphony, a French horn to the Tokyo Symphony, 
electro magnets to restore Europe’s great organs damaged im 
the war, musical packages to Boy Scout troops, bands and 
other youth groups abroad, musical gifts to hospitals, orphanages, 
homes for the aged and the blind—all these were cited as ways 
in which the Federation had expressed its goodwill on an in 
ternational scale 
The Junior Division Pen Pal project, involving an exchange 
of musical views between British and American students, has 
grown into musical exchange programs planned for March 1960 
The Festspielhaus at Bayreuth, the American Library in Israel, 
the Amsterdam Musical Library and the Manila Symphony were 
other projects that had benefited by Federation gifts 
Mrs. Dougan pointed with pride to the fact that for 14 years 
the Federation has had an accredited Representative at the 
United Nations—the only cultural organization so honored. She 
spoke of the $1,000 award presented annually to the individual 
or organization most effectively furthering the performance of 
American music overseas; also told of free hospitality arranged 
for the Munster University Choir in 11 cities during its Amer- 
ican tour in 1957 
Dr. Hanson suggested the widest possible latitude in inter- 
national exchanges, and said that while distinguished musical 
personalities should be American emissaries abroad, it was not 
necessary that they exude typical American culture; music was 
after all an international language. He urged that the National 
High School Orchestra of 150 young men from the National 
Music Camp be sent abroad to demonstrate to students the type 
of musical activities we have in this country. “There is no other 
such orchestra in the world,” he asserted. 
“We should send abroad our best music, interpreted by our 
best musicians—not export radio,T-V and Rock and Roll,” Dr. 
Hanson said 
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Mr. Fahs told of travel grants to Asian musicians to bring 
their own traditional music here, and of Henry Cowell's and 
Paul Bowles’ incorporation of the non-Western idiom into their 
own creative work. He mentioned grants to the University of 
Hawaii to foster the knowledge of oriental music; to the Uni- 
versity of Colorado to form a gamelin orchestra; and to New 
Delhi to establish a school studying both eastern and western 
musi 


BUSINESS IN THE CULTURAL SCENE 

Miss Irene Bender of the Associated Merchandising Corpora 
tion and Goddard Lieberson, president ot Columbia Records, 
touched on the role of business in the international cultural 
program 

Miss Bender said that because the mass market wants to be 
musical, wants to hear concerts, merchandising organizations 
should promote musical events. They should announce concerts 
in their ads; distribute the international and national music 
calendars in their stores; promote recordings, and stage con 
certs by local youngsters in store auditoriums 

Mr. Lieberson said that in his opinion recordings were the 
medium through which to spread culture, although he made an 
exception of T-V and radio recordings, many of which were 
had. Gaugesk &y what has happened in the recording industry, 
the growth of interest in music in this country is fantastic, he 
said. In fact the United States is probably the most musical 
nation in the world. The demand for records today is so great 
that they are often the largest sources of revenue for oper: 
companies, individual artists, etc.; in fact they keep the musical 
life of the country stimulated. And certainly records have been 
in large measure responsible for the enormous impact of Ameri 
can music all over Europe. They are excellent tools for the 
“People to People” trade 


AMERICAN MUSIC ABROAD 

Whether the Music Committee's efforts abroad are worthwhile 
was discussed by Max Tak, Executive Secretary of the Com 
mittee for Netherlands Music, and Charles G. Provance, direc 
tor of Amerika Haus in Bonn, Germany. Both men spoke in 
the affirmative. Mr. Tak gave instances of effective interchange 
between his country and the United States, and outlined plans 
for an American tour of the Netherlands String Quartet in 1960 

Mr. Provance warned that we cannot afford to send mediocre 
programs or second rate artists to Germany, where music has 
been in the ascendancy for hundreds of years. He instanced 
tours of such artists as William Warfield and Marian Anderson, 
singers, Mildred Dilling, harpist, and the Juilliard Orchestra, as 
doing more to stimulate international culture than any other 
attractions. He had a kind word for worthwhile light music, 
too, with special encomiums for Porgy and Bess. Tours by out 
standing amateur groups, on an exchange basis, were urged 
Such a tour by the Amerika Haus Choir of 81 members might 
be desirable 

John Hammond, Vice President of the Newport Jazz Festival, 
asserted that jazz was a powerful weapon in the international 
cultural program. Most people abroad considered it the one 
truly indigenous American art form, he said. This applied not 
only to youth, but to intellectuals as well. Indeed jazz was one 
of the arts which had most successfully broken down racial 
barriers. Jazz programs on the Voice of America were very 
popular. Oistrakh bought a big collection of jazz records while 
in this country. Benny Goodman is a favorite in Indonesia and 
other parts of the East—and so the story goes 

Dr. Zelma George, a sociologist, urged use of American folk 
music, particularly negro spirituals, as a medium for interpreting 
the United States to other countries. Nations in Southeast Asia, 
Finland, France, Italy, Ghana, are among those which especially 
enjoy programs of this type. “Folk music,” she said, “has more 
of a common denominator than any other medium of musical 
communication.” 

Dr. Peter Paul Fuchs of the National Opera Association said 
that opera as an item of cultural export posed the problem of 
distribution between two cultural areas: one where it cannot 
be absorbed; one so advanced that taking opera there is like 
“carrying coals to Newcastle.” Europe was one of the latter 
areas. Speaking generally, what Europeans want to know is the 
role opera plays in American cultural life. Also they are some- 
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what disturbed by the increasing success of American opera 
singers in their respective countries, which narrows opportuni 
ties for their own nationals. Since only sophisticated opera is 
likely to achieve any measure of success on a European tour, 
it might be far more productive to send a top-ranking opera 
workshop over to demonstrate how singers are prepared for 
opera roles in this country, than to export a major company, 
Dr. Fuchs suggested 

Major Chester H. Whiting, Commanding Officer and Direc- 
tor of the United States Army Field Band, described the over 
whelmingly enthusiastic response to the rendition of our Na 
tional Anthem in Korea, Okinawa, Yokahama, and even more 
important, in Leningrad, where a program of which it was a 
part provoked a tremendous standing ovation. “115 men in 90 
minutes did more to promote friendly feeling than statesmen 
could have done in 18 months,” he said. He cited instances of 
equal enthusiasm in Yugoslavia and Spain, not only for The 
Star Spangled Banner but for The Stars and Stripes Forever. 

Lincoln Kirstein, director of the New York City Ballet, said 
that none of the cultural arts has a more immediate impact than 
dancing. “Dancing is only grace and power, inspiring love, not 
fear,” he said. Ballet in general is an asset to any nation. Ballet 
in Russia is a great national asset 

Public school music is the foundation of the musical life of 
any country, Herman D. Kenin, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians, who presided at the luncheon, affirmed. 
But currently it faces the emphasis on science, a menace which 
must be overcome. He cited the shortage of music teachers in 
the small towns as a serious problem and urged a concerted 
attempt to remedy the deficiency 

Antal Dorati, musical director of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, said that artists were particularly effective ambassa- 
dors because of their migratory quality. American artists, he 
said, were the most effective ambassadors this country has— 
and America is only beginning to realize its potentialities along 
this line. He urged the People to People program to adhere to 
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HAROLD CONE- pianist 
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Cone Is Soloist in Franck’'s aan 
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ae nection,” 
By JOHN BRIGGS — at Pa 

A small but hardy audience ater not s 
braved threatening weather at! tempt to de 
Lewisohn Stadium last night to world of the 
hear Alfred Wallenstein con- Tt alse ends: f 
duct the Stadium Symphony if that ; 
Orchestra, with Harold Cone as ~~! tha 
goloist in the César Franck! DUmor and { 
Symphonic Variations” for 
piano and orchestra. 

The Franck work is not the 
most sure-fire display piece in 
the repertory. It is difficult 

ol rer without being spectacular and! 
+ Pienaar iy + ter ay gives the solo pianist little op- 
Nae guieaned fe the portunity for keyboard his- 
tow lnte toowt é; trionics. 
ey Nevertheless it is an engag- 
Ppcsarncer: 5 Maagph thes i i other hand 
a a ¢ially when played by a per-| dig its 
ger former who, as Mr, Cone did} facetious 
last night, approaches the work 
fn the manner of one who holds 
ri in special affection. 

Rapport between orchestra 
and soloist was good, and Mr. 
Cone’s playing of the solo part! 
searned him a hearty demonsta- | 
tion from_the sandience. 

re 








“Harold Cone possesses an aordinary technique and the sensitivity of an exquisite artist which permits him 
to interpret with great expressiveness and purity the many nuances of the so-called classical music, and also of 
contemporary music. [ft in the works of Beethoven, Schumann and Chopin he demonstrates great skill, always in 
a pure style, in the interpretation of works such as ‘Piano Variations’ by Aaron Copland, he achieves a brilliant 
| plasticity, which qualifies him as one of the most comy lete pianists of the day.” 


and profound 
Diario de Barcelona, Barcelona. Spain 


“Steeped in feeling and thoroughly trained in technique, Cone excelled as an accomplished exponent of music.” 
United Daily News. Taipei, Formosa 


“Mr. Cone, perhaps because he himself composes, has an instinct for delineating with utter clarity the intertwinings 


of thematic substance. He also possesses a forceful rhythmic sense, which can animate from the interior whatever 


he chooses to play 4g 
“One of his most valid attributes is his touch which is capable of a wide assortment of colors. Feathery pianissimos, 
thundering fortes and all the shades between are his.”’ 


New York Herald Tribune 
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Our Federation Program 
as Outlined in the Presidents’ Manual 


By HELEN HAVENER 


— UGH it is only a simple, mimeographed document in a 
8 pasteboard folder, there is no publication of our Federation 
which is so dramatic as the State Presidents’ Manual, issued 
biennially. Between its unobtrusive covers, the challenging and 
multifold program of America’s and the world’s largest musical 
organization is outlined. Through the manual, the reader un 
familiar with the Federation program learns what keeps scores 
of committee chairmen in local clubs, State and National Fed 
erations, busy from dawn to darkness 

lo quote from the message of National President Bullock, 
which is the foreword for the publication: “This fast-moving 
world requires more Federation knowledge, more intelligence, 
enthusiastic direction. The previous administration was dedi 
cated to ‘the education of our officers, chairmen and members :’ 
we must continue and implement this education 

It was with this incentive that the current Presidents’ Manual 
was prepared. As always, every phase of the Federation program 
is stressed; but the major emphases are on three fields: the 
promotion of American music; service to American youth, as 
evidenced in the Young Artist and Student Auditions, the Young 
Composers Contest, the thriving Junior Festivals, and the wid 
range of summer and year-around scholarships; and third, th 
fostering of cultural and human relations on an international 
scale 

Other activities are also expanding: Music Service 
Community, Music in Hospitals among them; and there 
ever increasing range of legislative activities. Here are s 
the principal departmental and committee plans 


AMERICAN MUSIC DEPARTMENT 

Again this Department seeks increased performance of Amer 
ican music. On the club level, it suggests the presentation of 
one American number on each club program, with especial 
emphasis on the work of contemporary composers; the study 
of native music at individual clubs and in group workshops; an 
over-all participation in the Parade of American Music in Febru 
ary, so that the originally announced slogan “At Least Five 
Thousand Programs of American Music” during the month, 
may be bettered; and a concerted effort to have every Governor 
proclaim February American Music Month 

Added to the publications available for making this program 
effective are a List of American Operas (1781-1959), compiled 
by Don Gillis and Barre Hill of the American Opera Workshop 
at Interlochen, and dedicated to the Federation's Parade of 
American Music, and a_ list of American Composers 
of Sacred Music, compiled by the Federation's Immediate Past 
Chairman of Sacred Music, Mrs. Ernest H. Nelson. Clubs and 
State Federations are urged to collaborate in collecting folk 
music for the National Federation Archive, which has been s 
admirably set up by the Folk Music Research Chairman and the 
National Folk Music Archivist 


SERVICE TO YOUTH 

The Youn Irtist Auditions will continue through 1960-1961, 
with the same classifications as in previous years: man’s voice, 
woman's voice, piano, violin and chamber music, and with the 
Federation's customary $1,000 cash awards. There will be the 
customary supplementary awards and two new awards have been 
added for this biennium. The first is an appearance for a Young 
Artist winner as soloist with orchestra at the Brevard Musi 
Center, in both 1961 and 1962, for a professional fee (plus room 
and board), the appearance to be made during the Federation's 
Transylvania Week-End; the second, a solo appearance with 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra in the summer series of 1961 
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A vigorous promotion of the 1959 Young Artist winners has 
been undertaken by the new Artist Presentation Chairman, who 
is now handling all contracts as well as working with the Region- 
al Vice Presidents to line up tours. 

Awards in the Biennial Student Auditions have been increased 
to seven in number, the classifications including man’s and wo 
man’s voice, organ, piano, violin, violoncello and orchestral 
winds. The awards will again be $200 in each classification. An 
nual auditions will be held for four three-year scholarships in 
strings, at Centenary College, Shreveport, La.; a violin scholar 
ship at the Eastman School of Music, and a wide range of sum 
mer scholarships, annual and biennial. This list may be checked 
in the roster in the September issue, under Summer Scholarship 
Board. The Marie Morrisey Keith Scholarship, a permanent 
annual scholarship, which rotates by Regions, will be awarded 
this year in the Southeastern Region 

rhe effort begun in the past years to bring the Students more 
actively into participation in Federation affairs will be continued, 
with accent on the election of Student Division officers in the 
various states and a statewide Student Convention 

Vocational advice to students is a service again offered by the 
locational Guidance Committee, not only to young people who 
plan to become professional musicians, but also those who wish 
to make music an “extra-curricular” activity. The Student Com 
position Contest continues with a total of $500 in awards and 
the same categories as last year. Again available for musicians 
up to 18 years of age are the Stillman Kelley Scholarship, the 
Fred Waring and Charles Ives Scholarships, and also oppor 
tunity to participate in the Junior Festivals, to which a new 


category, the dance, has been added this year 


IN THE INTERNATIONAL FIELD 

The /nternational Music Relations Department will continue 
its $1,000 award to the individual or organization which most 
effectively brings American music to the attention of audiences 
overseas. Participation in the UNESCO Giit Coupon campaign, 
through which the Federation services institutions abroad with 
records, musical instruments, etc., will also be continued, as 
will the distribution of music in great volume to schools, con 
servatories, choral and orchestral groups abroad. The Inter 
national Music Relations Department urges each club to give 
annually at least one program ot music of other countries; to 
study records of the music of those countries, and to press Ful 
bright or exchange students familiar with musical life abroad 
into service as speakers or performers. Cooperation of nationals 
of other countries who are resident in the various communities 
should be sought in planning these programs. An annual ob 
servance of United Nations Day in every Club is urged; also 
international programs of both talks and music on local radio 
and television stations, plus continuing contributions for the 
restoration of the Festspielhaus in Bayreuth 

The work of the Federation's Representative to the United 
Vations, which for 14 years has interpreted the program of this 
organization to clubs throughout the country, with special stress 
on its cultural activities, will, of course, continue 


THE FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
The Finance Department will function as customarily with 
the Foundation for the Advancement of Music, the Custodian of 
Insignia, the Past Presidents Assembly, the Ways and Means 
Budact and Investment Committees under its direction. Scholar 
ships will continue to be drawn from the Foundation Fund, and 
the Memorial Fund, to which there have been liberal contribu 


tions, will be continued 
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EDUCATION 


lubs and Mu 


artmental 
leration progran 
“ a complete 
r Federation publica 
ge of parliamentary 
vital to the futu 
slogan « } w committe \ re 
stems to determine whether eacl 
program as a part of its curriculum is ‘ 
n Music in Schools and Colleges. Music ap 
opportunities for student performance, and 
high grade of musical instruction should be 


clubs 


DIVERSIFIED ACTIVITIES 
‘ fate and District Presidents Council has listed 

pecial objective for this biennium the formation 
Presidents’ Council in each state. Constant use of the orienta 
tion booklet in club programs is urged in order to acquaint our 
600,000 of more members more thoroughly with the Federation 
program, so that each will know the sc: 1™ and worth of his 
r her organization 

\ very special effort to enlist new clubs and members will 
be made during the biennium, with each state studving the 
Extension methods of other states and with each setting a 
minimum net goal of new clubs for the two vears. To increase 
Student Membership each Senior club is urged to sponsor a 
Student club. Preparation of a “kit” for Juniors stressing the 
advantages of membership is one of the methods advocated for 
securing new Junior clubs. Individual memberships will also 
be obtained 

Under the new plan of organization, the activities of the 
Choral Must fudio-l"isual Music, Church Music, Music in 
Hosptals and National Music Week Committees and the 
Crusade for Strings are grouped together under Music Service 
in the Community—and an extensive program it is. State Con- 
vention Workshops, State Choral Festivals and appearance of 
State Choruses on State Convention programs are among the 
highlighted suggestions in the choral field; also organization 
of choruses in industrial plants, department stores, service clubs, 
et 

\ dynamic campaign in behalf of high standard musica’ pro- 
grams on radio and television is advocated by the chairm_. of 
that committee. She urges letters and cards to be sent to net 
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works and sponsors who profess to program according to the 

interests and demands of their publi 
Sacred Music Workshops, club programs of sacred musi 
nd of music of all faiths, continuing use of Hymns of the 
Month, a program in which origins of hymns and hymn tunes 
ire studied, and sacred music programs, presented during the 
February Parade of American Music, are urged in that field 
Prayers for special occasions will be available from the Chaplaim 
g the VAVS has greatly invigorated the Music in 


program of the Federatior [raining courses tor 


volunteer workers are advocated; patient participation wherever 


Jilospiutals 


possible is urged, and also private instruction, both group and 


individual 


NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK SLOGAN 

‘Let’s Make Music—for Harmony in Life” is the 1960 slogan 
for National Music Week, again sponsored exclusively by the 
Federation. Over-all participation in communities from coast to 
coast with representatives of community organizations, local 
schools and colleges making up the citywide committee, is urged 

Encouraging the formation of choruses, bands and orchestras 
on a county basis in rural areas, with club members giving vol 
untary conducting service if there is no provision for this in 
the school budget, is in a nutshell the program for the Rural 
Vusic Comnuttee. 

The Crusade for Strings, under the direction of the Chamber 
Vusic Committee, will continue with unabated enthusiasm. 
Surveys will be made to determine the status of string instruction 
in grade and high schools, junior colleges, senior colleges and 
universities. Local comparisons will be made as to instruction 
today and 20 years ago. There will be checks as to the number 
of available teachers in each community. Boards of Education 
will be urged to inaugurate full-fledged string programs. For- 
mation of youth orchestras, promotion of youth concerts, local 
string competitions are urged 

Publications has been elevated to department status, and will 
supervise revision of all publications, suggest new ones, promote 
literature circulation and assist the Editorial Board and Manag- 
ing Editor of Music Clubs Magazine. 

Through Achievement Records and Club Rating, a careful 
check will be kept of the progress of individual clubs 

Sponsorship of at least one opera program a year by each 
federated club is a goal of the Opera Department, with a thorough 
study of the opera and the life of the composer to precede it 
The Federation's initial Grass Roots Opera Company, formed 
in North Carolina, has in the past eight years given performances 
in the public schools of that state which have attracted audiences 
?pproximating 600,000. This is more children than have attended 
the performances of all other opera companies in the United 
States since the initial opera performance in this country in 
South Carolina in 1735. Similar ventures are recommended to 
other states. It is urged that all operas be sung in English. 
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Student Division Chairmen at Work 


Dr. Howard Hanson 
Vocational Guidance 
Chairman 


T HE work of the Student Division for 
the new Biennium is in good hands, 
indeed, under the leadership of able chair 
men in the several departments of activi- 
ty. All have made comprehensive plans 
for this growing youth work. Wonderful 
strides were made during the past two 
years in Extension and the potentials for 
growth are still manifold. Selling points 
for the organization of many new clubs 
and for the affiliation of all conserva- 
tories and college music departments are 
to be found in proposals of the various 
Department Chairmen 

Vocational Guidance, one of the most 
practical services for the young musician, 
is under the leadership of Dr. Howard 
Hanson, internationally famous compos- 
er, conductor and director of the East- 
man School of Music. His thirty-five 
years at Eastman qualify him for the 
aid which he so willingly gives through 
this chairmanship, which was added to 
our roster in 1955 

At an early age Dr. Hanson turned 
to composition and is one of the few 
conductors who has continued his work 
as composer in spite of a heavy teaching 
schedule and administrative duties. He 
has always boosted the work of other 
American inaugurated 
the American Orchestral 
Concerts in 1925 and has provided oppor- 
tunities for publication and performance 
On European tours Dr. 


composers. He 
Composers 


of new works 
Hanson has conducted many programs 
American music. He is 
now President of the National Music 
Council, a member of the Advisory Com- 
mission on Music for the State Depart- 
ment, is on the U.S. Commission for 
UNESCO and on the examining jury 
for the American Academy in Rome. 
As our Chairman of Vocational Guid- 
ance for 1960-61, Dr. Hanson has much 
good advice for those engaged in student 


exclusively of 


counseling 
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By VIRGINIA CASTOE COMBS 


Dr. Hattie May 
Butterfield 
Chairman of Young 
Composers Contest 


Dr. Hattie May Butterfield, our new 
Chairman of Young Composers Contests, 
is head of the Music Department at Fort 
Smith Junior College in Fort Smith, 
Ark. She holds Bachelor of Music and 
Master of Music degrees from the Amer- 
ican Conservatory of Music and a Doc 
tor of Fine Arts degree from the Chi 
cago Musical College, with additional 
studies at the Juilliard School of Music, 
Chicago University, Iowa State, Wash 
ington University and the Christiansen 
Choir School. She served as chairman 
of the Piano Department at the College 
of the Ozarks for eleven years prior to 
assuming her present position in Fort 
Smith. Dr. Butterfield is organist-dire« 
tor of St. John’s Episcopal Church and 
the United Hebrew Temple in Fort 
Smith. Her work with young people of 
the Student age level and her years of 
service in varying fields in the work of 
the Arkansas and National Federations, 
personality, 
Student 


together with a charming 


assure good work with our 
composers 

Dr. Butterfield reminds us that the 
age level from 16 to 25 represented the 
most productive years of Mozart, Bee 
thoven, Chopin and many 
requests that all 
Contests for 


other great 
masters. She States 
publicize the Composers 
1960 and is proud to announce as judges 
Dr. Howard Hanson, of Eastman School 
of Music, Dr. H. Owen Reed of Michigan 
State University and Miss Stella Rob 
erts, American Conservatory of Music 
The deadline for applications is April 
Ist and cash awards will be made in the 
following classifications: Class I—A 
sonata or comparable work for solo wind 
or string instrument with piano, or for 
any combination of 2 or 3. orchestral 
instruments of which the piano may be 
one; Class II—A work for chorus, either 
unaccompanied or with accompaniment 
of piano, organ, or a group of not more 


Miss E. Marie Burdette 


Student Auditions 
Chairman 


than 10 wind or string instruments. Full 
details may be secured by contacting Dr. 
Butterfield. 

Student Auditions, although initiated 
in 1931 as Biennial Auditions for the 
selection of outstanding young musicians 
in piano, organ, voice, violin and cello, 
have now been extended to include an 
impressive list of annual scholarships. 
These scholarships, with a total mone- 
tary tuition value of $11,600 (in several 
room and board are also included) are 
awarded at Peabody Conservatory of 
Music (strings), Shreveport Symphony 

Centenary College (strings), Millikin 
University (piano, voice, violin, cello, 
orchestral wind instruments) and East- 
man School of Music (violin). The 
Summer Opera Workshop Scholarships 
at Chatham College, for both man’s voice 
and woman's voice, are biennial and in 
clude fourteen full tuition and mainte- 
nance scholarships for four weeks. This 
adds another $4,500 to the value of these 


opportunities open to members of the 


Student and Junior Divisions. Still an- 
other is the annual Marie Morrisey 
Keith Scholarship Award of $250. This 
award rotates according to the four 
Regions in the National organization and 
is renewable for a second year 

The Biennial Student Awards have 
also been greatly enlarged so that the 
National Winner in each of the seven 
classifications (piano, organ, violin, cello, 
man’s voice, woman's voice and orches- 
tral winds) will receive a cash award 
of $200 in the 1961 Auditions. Full de- 
tails of the 1960 Auditions, which will 
begin in the states on March Ist, may 
be obtained from the National Chairman, 
Miss E. Marie Burdette, of Winfield, 
Kansas. Miss Burdette has been active 
for many years in the National Federation 
and is immediate past National Junior 
Counselor. She is a past Southwest Dis- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Saluting the Central Region — 


1 levied A, tivities of the States Where Cin 
Tew Nationa Headquarters Wl #8. scaled 


£ f Dd; i n the curriculun hrough the University from all quarters of the globe—trom 
entra istrict xt n, t chool of Music assists i Indian to Israeli and Slovenian. National 
! ct d services throughout the Folk Festival Chairman, Mrs. Morton 
Hull Starr, appeared and sang on the 
program along with the Lumberjacks 
WISCONSIN FEDERATION SPENDS from Phillips Phe Feature Farmers 

SIX DAYS AT THE FAIR , 
Quartet and Future Homemakers Chorus 
Federation of Musi from Madison augmented the bill. Plans 
with the Wi ! ire now underway tor this coming August 
s year to cart 19th-28th, 1960, when the WFMC will go 
Theatr Musicales ill out to sponsor music at the State Fair. 


mcs @ Rae 1OWA CLUBS PROMOTE JUNIOR 
’* PLANO VENTURE 


lowa’s Federation of Music Clubs has 
Cornelia Williams Hurlbut of 
Moines to conduct a statewide piano 
he required and choice num 
| kederation’s new 
tin. Mrs. Hurlbut 
perience in festival 
» served as piano adviser 
for the Festival Bulletin and has con 
Duane Branigan, Director of the lalenteen Winn tor tributed much to the growth o Festivals 
School of Music of the University scholarship and , stival wit in lowa. She is a member of Treble Clet, 
of Illinois, a federated school : rot ll over the s the u Gertrude Huntoot ifs and Music 
1 . le rus h hlet and Drama Clubs ill federated) and 
directs her own Hurlbut Junior Music 
ILLINOIS FEDERATION REALIZES A Mas ores ot Chap 
DREAM IN NEW HEADQUARTERS gram 0 Inning composit rom t In Des Moines, the Madrigal Musi 
Wisconsn mp : ntest Club celebrated its 29th anniversary on 
( I strc tl Ih Mé ll dl | was d ted to October 26th. Mrs. Lee Carlson, Past 
edit ct r with apr II ival music, works President and founder of the club, took 


Ie 
vers > 
Musi nm { rbana ha 
by its State Federati 
the most distinguishes t 
the United States and offers courses to Mrs. Cornelia Williams Hurlbut, who to aid participants in next 
year's Junior Festivals will conduct a statewide piano session, 
which covers required and choice numbers in the new Festival 
Bulletin, for the Iowa Federation. 
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university students as 


who intend to follow a career in musik 


Five hundred full-time students participate 





charge of the program. The Madrigal 
Music Club has 22 members and has been 
federated since 1950. It is also a member 
of the Des Moines Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Its President this year is Miss 
Lucille Pearson. Mrs. Carlson is now the 
chairman of District 5 for the lowa State 


Federation 


Senthevesl District 


OPERA FLOURISHES IN ARKANSAS 
RKANSAS is proud to be the home of In 

Arts Colony, and 

proving this 


spiration Point Fin 
its State Federation is 
through increased support. The major 
State project for the past season was In 
spiration Point buildings. $430 was sent 
to the Colony for beginning construction 
the Costume Center. This will con 
nue to be a State project 
For several years a student has been 
chosen from Arkansas to receive a schol 
arship for the opera workshop. This sum 
mer the amount of the scholarship totalled 
$295. By recommendation from the board 
f AFMC at its September meeting, the 
State’s music clubs agreed to assume one 
f the first payment on a property 
Inspiration Point 
Musical Coterie and MacDowell 
Club of Brinkley recently presented a con 
cert version of von Flotow’s opera 
Vartha The singers appeare 1 ww appro 
priate costumes, although the production 
involved no scenery or staging. Principal 
roles were sung by Mrs. Harry Allen, 
vice president of AF MC, Mrs. Paul Far 
rell, Mrs. Sam Word and Mrs. John Hen 
ley, IIT. Mrs. W. W. Sharp was narrator 
and the 
Mrs. Harry Hurst 


accompaniment was provided by 


KANSAS CONTINUES ACTIVE 
SUPPORT OF INSPIRATION POINT 

The State Convention was held in 
March on the campus of the University of 
Kansas at Wichita. Mrs. Frank H. Free- 
to, National Treasurer, was present, rep 
resenting NFMC. One of the highlights 

the convention was an illustrated lec 
ture by Dr. E. Thayer Gaston, authority 
on music therapy, and head of the Depart 
ment of Education at Kansas University 
Dr. Gaston was recipient of a Presidential 
Citation at the San Diego Biennial. Kan 
sas had season registrations for the 
week in San Diego and was represented 
by the (Student) Purple Robed Choir of 
Southwestern College, Winfield. Kansas 
ilso presented Cathy Miller, six-year-old 
composer, on Junior Day as a winner for 
her age classification in the Junior Com- 
position Contest 

The Kansas Federation's Scholarship to 
Inspiration Point Fine Arts Colony was 
awarded to a young violinist. Kansas con- 
tinues as one of the sponsor states for this 
institution with financial contributions to 
the building fund as well as the scholar- 
ship program 

David Dodds of Lawrence was winner 
from the Southwest District for the 
Chatham College Opera Workshop, and 
attended last summer’s sesssion. 


NoveMBER, 1959 


The Fall Executive Board Meeting held 
in Salina will be followed by the State’s 
six District meetings. Following changes 
made by the National Board, the State's 
bylaws are undergoing a complete revi 
sion. 

State Theme for 1959-60 is Music—A 
Vital Force in Life. Yearbooks already 
received indicate a number of fine pro 
grams planned around the theme. The 
State’s annual convention will be held in 
Wichita during the last days of April 
Part of it will take place on the campus 
of the University of Wichita with pro 
grams to be given by the School of Musi 
there, and the Department of Music of 
Friends University in Wichita 


MISSOURI CLUBS BACK COSTUME 
CENTER AT INSPIRATION POINT 


rhe Missouri Federation of Music 
Clubs’ Fall Board Meeting was held in 
Kennett the last days of September state 
Board Members were honored with a 
dinner given by the Wednesday Musi 
Club of Kennett. Mrs. Hazel Post Gil 
lette of Fort Worth, Texas, Chairman of 
the National Council of District and Stat 
Presidents, was a special guest. Anothe1 
National Board member, Mrs. Harry A 
Spradling of Carthage, a National Chair 
man, Mrs. John W 
and twenty-five State officers and chair 
men attended the meeting 

Mrs. Hal H. McHaney, State Presiden 
for Missouri, chaired the business sessions 
Missouri is one of the four states spo 
ing Inspiration Point Fine Arts ¢ 


Mueller of St. Louis, 


SCOHSHHESSESSOESSOEOSOESSE 
OUR NEXT CONVENTION 


Dates for the next Convention 
of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
April 19-26, 1961 


Place—Kansas City, Missouri 
“The Heart of America” 


Headquarters— 
The Hotel Muehlebach 


Meeting Place for Sessions 

The Municipal Auditorium 

(directly across the street 
from the Muehlebach) 


Theme: 
A GREATER MUSICAL AMERICA 


National Chairman: 
Mrs. Charles A. Pardee 
909 West Lakeside Place 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Local Chairman: 
Mrs. Tyree J. Newbill 
7228 Belleview Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 


in Eureka Springs, Arkansas. Its State 
Federation has pledged $1,200.00 as its 
share in the projected Costume Center tor 
the opera workshop and summer must 
camp. Already $648.65 has been contrib 
uted toward the goal. One means of rats 
ing the money has come from the making 
and selling of fancy pot holders by mem 


bers of the NFM(¢ 


ARKANSAS PERFORMERS IN THE OPERA “MARTHA” 
The Musical Coterie and the MacDowell Club, both of Brinkley, made up the 
all-female cast of a recent Grass Roots performance of the Flotow opera. 
They are, left to right: Mrs. Harry Hurst, Mrs. Harry Allen, Mrs. Sam Word, 
Mrs. Paul Farrell, Mrs. John Henley III and Mrs. W. W. Sharp. 











THE 


MANNES 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


announces its 
FORTY-THIRD SEASON 
offering courses leading to 
THE BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE DEGREE 
Diploma and Post-Graduate 
Diploma 


Extension Division 
Preparatory Department 


A lively discussion panel by leading educators was a feature of the Okla- Registration and Auditions — 


homa State Convention. Participants, pictured with Mrs. J. Knox Byrum, September 14 through 19 

State President, (extreme left), and National President Mrs. C. Arthur ALL CLASSES BEGIN THURSDAY, 

Bullock, (right), are Dr. Max Mitchell, moderator, of Oklahoma State Uni SEPTEMBER 7274 

versity; Dr. Robert L. Briggs, Dr. T. J]. Anderson, Prof. Paul Boone, Prof. 

Claire McGavern and Prof. Henry Hobart, all of leading Oklahoma For full information, write or call 
educational institutions. REGISTRAR 


157 East 74th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
REgent 7-4476 











/ ? ¢ to be held im connection with the State 
Therthern Lights District Conventior Various projects to swell 
CRUSADE FOR STRINGS MOVES INTO = SPF MC's treasury have been worked out 
ITS FOURTH SEASON IN MINNESOTA to fulfill the need for high school Musi ner. The Orchestra has been booked by 
Camp Scholarships. The range of ideas the Community Artist Series of Ver- 

- Crusade for Strings project in Min may guide other clubs as well—Sell your million 


the State Fed favorite recipe, Art Exhibits, Silver Tea 


! 








eration, has moved great enthusiasm Rummage Sale, Book Reviews, White 


4 
te its fourth seasor he Junior Orche Elephant Auction, Waffle Supper, Flower Ss DN; " 
tra (4 th. and Gth eradk ; ' nate yzaars, Amateur Plays: Sponso alone tar istrict 


B 
Youth Oh tra unio nd ‘ Some Nationall Advertised Iten 


Ot A ee ee TEXAS FOSTERS MUSIC BY HOME 
deal os a saree ta 1s again fortunate STATE COMPOSERS 


Howard Evert ! hearing dianapolis Symphony Or 
For adult re e Twi | chestra concert. Its conductor, Izlet 4 society to honor a composer while he 
harmon society, conducted b fool Solomon, is a former Young Artist Wn lives has been formed in Dallas tor 
Karlen. This up mecludes studet 
have graduated from the Youth Orche 
is well as prof | and ult amateur 
musicha Ihe neapol Symphont 
(Chorus under the eacdersniy f Ray Cut 
tine has recently reorg red and jomed 


force with the Philharmonic Society 


SOUTH DAKOTA CLUBS ADVANCE 
BOTH IN QUALITY AND QUANTITY 
(One more must lub has beet idded 
to the roster f SDFM Ihe Monda 
Musical of Sioux Falls was federated last 
lune. Incidentally, South Dakota received 
i cash award in Extension in Class III 
it the San Diee Biennial 
()ver the pa ear progress has been 
made in a number of departments. Fvery 
club in the state devoted at least one full 
program to American music. At the Na 
tional Conventior Double Awards for 
outstanding programs went to the Wed 
nesday Musical of Huron. Vermillion 
Music Club, and Mu Phi Epsilon of the 
University of South Dakota, for their 
participation in the Parade of American 
Music. Plans are now being made for the One of the most effective Ways and Means projects of the Missouri Fed- 
State Biennial Convention, to be held in eration is the sale of decorative “pot holders.” Viewing the new merchandise 
the spring at Sioux Falls. An All-State are, 1. to r.: Mrs. Fred C. Trigg, Kansas City, State Treasurer of Missouri; 
Chorus is being formed Mrs. Harry A. Spradling, National Board Member and State Publications 
The South Dakota Board Meeting in Chairman, and Mrs. Hazel Post Gillette, Chairman of the District and State 
June voted for an Annual Junior Festival Presidents Council. 
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Texas scholarship students at Interlochen, pictured with the Texas Scholar- 

ship Chairman, Mrs. Paul Moss, (extreme left), and the Texas President, 

Mrs. W. Glen Darst (right). The students are Meredith McClain, flutist, 
of Georgetown, and Kenneth Wickham of Kilgore. 


Dr. Jack Frederick Kilpatrick, composer- 
in-residence at Southern Methodist Uni 
versity. Dr. Kilpatrick has written numer 
ous chamber works, songs, eight sympho- 
nies and eight symphonic dramas in col 
laboration with playwright Kermit Hun 
ter. Among his most recent works are 
the opera Blessed Wilderness, premiered 
at Southern Methodist, and The Golden 
Crucible, a symphonic drama commemo 
rating the bi-centennial of Pittsburgh, Pa 
Jack Dressen, Dallas composer and 
former student of Kilpatrick, has been 
named president of the Kilpatrick Society, 
which plans to sponsor concerts and is 
currently cataloguing the composer’s 
works. Kermit Hunter will be a resident 
of Dallas this season in order to collabo 
rate on musical dramas. District 2 of 
TFMC scheduled him as guest speaker at 
its November meeting 

Mrs. Wilmer Barnes, chairman of Folk 
Music for TFMC, took charge of a folk 
festival at the Heart of Texas Fair at 
Waco in October 

At the annual meeting of TFMC Board 
{ Directors at Tyler in September Mrs 
W. Glen Darst, President, announced an 
annual award of $25 for the Junior Com 
Contest Presented by Mrs 
Ernest Bobys of Corpus Christi, the gift 
will be called the Beatrice Bobys Florence 
Kovner Award 

Mrs. Blant Burford, 
NFMC’s Public Relations Department, 
has been named head of the Manuscript 
Archives Committee for the Texas Fed- 
eration. Serving with her will be Mrs 
T. A. Mitchell of Fort Worth and Mr 
George Henderson, head of the Fine Arts 
Department of the Dallas Public Library 
Composers will be invited to submit 
original autographed manuscripts for a 
collection. The committee will also collect 
published copies of music by Texas com- 
posers. 


position 


Chairman of 


NoveMBER, 1959 


Annual contests offering 
awards have been held for many years by 
the Texas Composers Guild and_ the 
Manuscript Society. Texas is continuing 
its drive in the interest of contemporary 
compositions 

Dr. J. V. Chandler of Kingsville has 
been named Poet Laureate of Texas. Dr. 
Chandler served the TFMC as Corres- 
ponding Secretary during his wife’s term 
as State President 

Jimmy Nichols, ten-year-old composer 
of Ennis, who played his Muste Federa- 
tion March on Junior Day at the San 


monetary 


Diego Biennial, is continuing to compose, 
and performs his works on programs all 
over his home state 


OKLAHOMA CLUBS ACHIEVE HIGH 
RATING ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


“Music and the Federation the Door 
to Opportunity and Progress” was the 
theme of last April’s State Convention in 
Shawnee Ideas Chamber 
Music and Crusade for Strings and Music 
in Schools and Colleges were discussed by 
panelists Paul Boone and Claire Mc 
Gavern of Oklahoma Baptist University 
in Shawnee. Musicians and educators ad 


concerning 


dressed the convention on the following 
subjects: Professional Fraternities in the 
Field of Music and the Federation, In- 
spiration Point, The Federation and the 
Young Composer. Dr. Max Mitchell of 
Oklahoma State University was the mod- 
erator 

Mrs. ( Arthur National 
President, was guest speaker and was 
made an honorary Lt. Governor of Ok 
lahoma by Lt. Governor George Nigh 


Bullock, 


Two young Oklahoma members achiev- 
ed National honors in the past year. 
Nancy Myers of Frederick was awarded 
the Millikin University Scholarship of 
$1500 and Carol Sue Frederick of Okla- 


homa City won a Chatham Workshop 
scholarship. Newest State project is the 
Bloch Young Artist Award sponsored by 
the Women's Committee of the Oklahoma 
City Symphony Society in conjunction 
with OF MC. It is for a senior to receive 
$300 cash plus an appearance with the 
O.C.S. at a regular subscription concert, 
as well as an appearance on the State 
Convention program. Winner for 1959 
was Margaret McConnell. She will per- 
form with the Symphony at a concert in 
February. 

During the National Biennial at San 
Diego last spring Oklahoma won a string 
of awards of which it is justifiably proud. 
A Presidential Citation went to Dr. Guy 
Fraser Harrison of the Oklahoma City 
Symphony, and a Music in Schools and 
Colleges Award was given to Dr. Max 
Mitchell. The Duncan School Band won 
an award for Music in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. Individual Okla- 


homans won awards for achievements in 
Extension and news coverage as well 





Our Grass Roots 
Opera Company 
in New York 


| T was a great night for the Federation 

when the Grass Roots Opera Company, 
founded by A. J. Fletcher, our National 
Opera Chairman, made its first public 
appearance in New York (it was heard 
privately at the 1953 Biennial at the 
Roosevelt ). 

The date of the 1959 performance was 
October 8, the place was Hunter College 
Auditorium, and there were many Federa- 
tion celebrities in attendance, among them 
our National President, Mrs. C. Arthur 
Bullock, and our National Chairman of 
American Music, Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan. 
Prior to the parting of the curtain Mrs 
Bullock spoke briefly, giving the audience 
a history of the Grass Roots Opera Com- 
pany and paying it a high tribute 

The opera presented was Die Fleder- 
maus, sung, of course, in English, and 
the New York critics had fine things to 
say about it. 

To quote the 7imes, “The company 
performed without chorus or ballet, with 
a minimum of scenery, a piano accompani- 
ment and no visible conductor. 

“What it has most of all is ensemble 
The singers are trained to act and deliver 
their lines with professional aplomb and 
timing.” 

There were commendations for the cast 

all dubbed “effective members of a 
team”—and in concluding the review the 
Times critic added “A lot of credit must 
go to Dobbs Frank, the musical director, 
and John Newfield, the stage director.” 

The Jlerald-Tribune wrote that the 
company, “heretofore a legendary organ- 
ization in these parts, became a vibrant, 
entertaining reality last night . Die 
Fledermaus was sung and acted by a cast 
of 10 that obviously knew its business. 

(Continued on page 28) 





Music for the Holiday Season 


ORATORIOS, CANTATAS, CHILDREN’S 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


} nom Novello w Lo 
I editiot oft Handel's 
ared by Watkins Shaw. It commemo 

the bicentenary of Handel's death 


comes a new 
Vessiah, pre 


| 
rate 
uid merit careful study by the accom 


panist and director. Handel's 


notation 
und that of the editor are given, with a 
accompaniment 
Careful 
preface and foreword will 


considerably — simplified 
favoring the organists part 
tudy of the 
prove exceedingly helpful. A short Can 
tata by Samuel Adler for women's voices 
(SSA with divisi parts, solos and descant 
choru has Biblical text adapted from 
Isaiah and Luke. Several folk carols are 
woven into the score, which is musically 
interesting and easy to hear. Summy 
Birchard is the publisher, and there is 
plano accompaniment 


comes a highly 
Songs and 


hr m Carl Fischer Inc 
practical songbook V ore 
Carols for Children, with both words and 
Rev. William Grime. It is 
children’s choirs 
Christmas carol 


music by 
designed for use by 
and has a considerable 
selection, besides other seasonal numbers 
and songs for general us« It is attrac- 
four artists whose 
originality greatly enhances the collec- 
tion. A Christmas carol play called Stars 


tively illustrated by 


Christmas is designed, originally 


by an entire school 
The possibilities ar 

section is rehearsed sepa 

each group presents its 

members return to their seats 

watch the others The libretto 

by Vivian Merrill Young, with musi 
compiled by Ruth 


traditional carols 


pertiorm 
Rampton, based on 
Timing is 45 minutes 
the accompaniment for piano, and Harold 
Flammer, Inc., is the publisher. On a 
more elaborate scale is the Christmas 
playlet for children, Kris Kringle Rides 
lgam, music by Daniel Jason and libretto 
Austin. It is in two acts and 
based on the strange idea 
of Jeremiah, the villain, “No, there ain't 
no Santa Claus! It’s a fraud and it's full 
of flaws!” The time is Christmas Eve 


by James 


seven scenes 


\ rather large cast is required to present 
this Gilbert and Sullivan-ish musical 
play, which is highly entertaining. Ed- 
ward B. Marks Music Corporation serves 
as agent for Piedmont Music Company. 
\ beautiful motet from the 16th cen- 
tury, Born to Us Is the Christ Child. 
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Reviewed by MARTHA C. GALT 


A little child there is born, 
Eia, eia, susanni, susanni, 
And he sprang out of Jesse's thorn, 
Alleluya, Alleluya. 
15th Century German 


has been transcribed and edited as well 
as translated by Albert Seay. This is 
the first modern edition and is a literal 
translation from the Cambrian version. 
It is for SATB a cappella, and is a 
publication of Theodore Presser Co. 


ANTHEMS AND CHORAL NUMBERS 
From the H. V 


eral anthems which choirs will greatly 
enjoy. Helen Lipscomb takes the version 
of Heber’s Hymn as sung by a Kentucky 


Gray Co. come sev- 


woman, and arranges it for unison voices 
(Old shaped-note editions know this as 
\ simple melodic old 
arranged 


Star in the East) 
English carol is successfully 
for SATB with youth choir or soprano 
solo by Charles Black, entitled O'er 
Peaceful Judea. An old Chilean lullaby 
carol finds ample treatment in the set- 
ting by Mary E. Caldwell in Jesu, My 
Son for SATB with organ accompani- 
ment. Jesu, Thou Wast Born to Us by 
George Fox (both words and music) for 
SATB is a miniature Jesu, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring, by Bach, with its supple ac- 
companiment and smoothly moving mel- 
ody. Carol of a Rose by Mabel Daniels 
for SSA is a quietly moving and charm 
ing short number set to a 15th century 
It is for a cappella sing- 
ing, and from G. Schirmer, Inc. Also 
from Schirmer (agent for J. Curwen & 
Sons) is a short but brilliant Fanfare, 


Flemish poem 
I 


likewise for SSA, with optional organ 
or piano accompaniment, composed by 
Martin Shaw and arranged by Maurice 
Jacobson. A_ fine big anthem for this 
season is Thy Light Is Come by Henry 
which is quite an ex- 
tended number, with organ accompani- 
ment. Also published by the E. C. 
Chomp- 


Clough-Leighter, 


Schirmer Music Co. is Randall 
on's excellent setting of Glory to God 
in the Highest for SATB a cappella. It 
is quite flexible in feeling, with its num 
erous rhythmic changes, but none the less 
uplifting. For SSAA is the number taken 
from The Christmas Story by Peter 
Mennin, The People That Walked in 
Darkness, published by Carl Fischer. It 
is not easy to sing, but rhythmically 
(5/4 mostly) interesting and contempo 
rary in feeling, and makes for a fine addi 
tion to a program. There is piano accom 
paniment. For Unison or SA is the easy 
little spiritual, The Angel Band, adapted 
by Ruth Bampton, with piano accom- 
paniment. Come Hither, Ye Faithful by 
George Blake for SATB with solos for 


soprano, alto and tenor, poses no prob- 
lems, and will make a good number for 
the average choir. It has accompaniment 
for organ. These two are published by 
the Theodore Presser Co. An_ easy 
spiritual for SATB unaccompanied is 
Child of God, a folksong from Georgia 
arranged by Crawford R. Thoburn. Four 
Traditional Carols are arranged as a 
medley by Jerome Neff for a cappella 
choir (SATB) with a brass quartet 
(trumpets 1 & 2, and trombones 1 & 2). 
The arrangement is logical and nicely 
connected, and the four carols thus used 
are: Deck the Halls, Good King Wen- 
eslaus, What Child Is This? and The 
Boar's Head Carol 
publishes these two numbers. New num- 


Summy-Birchard 


bers from Galleon Press are also very 
interesting. ule Log Carol by Paul E. 
Giasson for SATB a cappella is a very 
joyous number with optional part for 
handbell choir. Christmas Night by Rob- 
ert E. Allen for SATB has a most 
attractive flowing accompaniment for 
organ, which enhances it. A tender little 
setting of the poem by Dana Kneeland 
Akers called Legend of the Sheep has 
been made by Louis A. Meier for SSAA. 
rhe piano accompaniment is fully har- 
monized and quite tuneful. It is a publica- 
tion of Schmitt, Hall & McCreary. Two 
effective but simply scored anthems from 
Novello merit considerable notice by 
average choirs Sleep, Holy Babe for 
SATB with music by Alex Rowley is 
slow-moving and quite melodi There 
Were Shepherds Abiding by Heathcote 
Statham, also for SATB, gives the story 
of the first Christmas as told in the 
Gospel of Luke, by the shepherds There 
is an interesting accompaniment for both 
anthems for organ. For added interest 
the perennial favorite carol, the Ukrainian 
Carol of the Bells, for SATB, from 
Harold Flammer, has a hand bell ac- 
companiment (or piano). From the same 
publisher, for SAB, two outstanding 
numbers are In the Highest, Glory by 
Frances Williams (also available for 
SATB and TTBB), and a nice arrange- 
ment of What Child Is This? by Charles 
Lowden with optional soprano and _ bari- 
tone solos. Both numbers have accom- 
paniment for piano or organ. A Round 
for Christmas, with words and music by 
Lois Myers Emig, is a gladsome number 
with rhythmic interest, for SSA _ unac- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Junior Highlights 


By BLANCHE SCHWARZ LEVY 


| ye r Keynotes for October spotlights the various reports of 
@ the National Federation Junior Festivals and the Junior 
State Conventions. Mrs. W. L. Crist, immediate past National 
Chairman, announces that the former event shows a total of 
17,877 entrants representative of 16,376 entries; 7,481 national 
Blue Honor awards and 516 Gold Certificates. Iowa topped 
all states in entrants (1,710) and entries (1,606). News- 
gatherers gave spirited accounts of highly successful conven 
tions in Alabama, Kansas, Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Ten 
nessee and Texas 

Miss Marjorie Trotter, immediate past National Chairman 
of the Junior Composers Contest, in summation of the past 
five years’ activities, reports entries have increased and quality 
is on the gain. The 1959 contest had 95 composers, who entered 
128 compositions 

The winner of the 20th annual Stillman Kelley auditions 
was Jeffrey Sheldon Siegel of Chicago, Ill. Mrs. R. A. Her- 
bruck, chairman, announces that 53 Juniors competed. The 
1960 auditions will be open to states of the Western Region, 
with Mrs. Walter T. Swink as the new National Chairman. 

The past few years have brought about a remarkable up 
sweep in festival entries in New Jersey by the institution of 
a gold cup plan of points, to which any interested entrant 


optionally contributes $1.00 a year. The winners are presented 
in the state’s annual gold cup concert, the top glamour affair 
of the Junior season. Credit goes to Marian Kalajian Gabriel 
of Tenafly for the idea, and to Doris Allbee Humphrey for 
initiating the project. Mrs. Humphrey, a former State President, 
is now National Vice President of the Northeastern Region 
and will be glad to explain the plan. Address her at 7606 


Boulevard East, North Bergen, N. J 

Mrs. Harley King, chairman, reports Junior Club Rating 
of 87 on the National Honor Roll and 39 Gold Certificate 
winners 

The Junior Keynotes editor's award of $25.00 was won by 
Mississippi Junior Division for 531 subscriptions. Cash awards 
given by Mrs. Edward J. Colgan, retiring Junior Choral Chair- 
man, went to Inspiration Point Lyric Opera Workshop, Eureka 
Springs, Ark., and to Mrs. Grace Newsom Cushman for 
the Junior Conservatory Camp Workshop of Lyndon, Vt 

Our musical Friendship Bridge plan for pen pal correspond 
ence with the British Society of Young Musicians is still 
being encouraged and a new development is the suggestion of 
program exchange (three clubs are already on schedule). How 
many clubs will pledge to give British programs in March? 
Also be certain that vour club activities ar« reported to your 
State Juntor AKeynot Newsgatherer 

Phyllis Lation Har son, in het editorial, called attention to 
the four educational articles to be featured regularly. The 
wwpearine in October were Call To Order by Mrs. Arthur M 
Wilkinson parliamentarian for the NFMC; Vust fround 
the World (India—The Festival of Lights “Diwali”) by 
Marjorie Jean Malone; “7” Js for Tricks of the Trade, by 
Robert W. Dumm; and Az vard Kapers by Dr. Merle Mont 
gomery 

Some brief comments on activities connected with some of 

Ilinois—had 

1157 entrants in its Festivals, with 37 3-year Superiors winning 
Gold Certificates. Towa—the Mozart Music Club of Cedar 
Rapids presented an annual award of $50.00 toward tuition at a 


the Junior Conventions and Festivals follow 


summer camp, this year’s winner being Judith Grunewald, flutist 
Kansas—the 1958 Superiors’ outstanding program was pre 
sided over by Miss E. Marie Burdette, then National Junior 
Counselor and honor guest. Kentucky proudly claims 41 Junior 
clubs, 14 new clubs having been welcomed last season. Mas- 
sachusetts—the Needham Junior Club awarded three scholar- 
ships to high school students continuing in the field of music. 
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Joy Aldridge, 10-year-old Junior of Johnson City, Tenn., 
who has 10 Superiors to her credit, more than any other 
Junior in Tennessee. 


Michigan—Janet Grady, composer, of the Flint Junior St. 
Cecilia Club, played excerpts from her Twelve Days of Christ 
mas Suite (now in print). Richard Luby, winner of the 
Karmazin award for strings, also performed. North Carolina 

Mrs. C. Arthur Bullock, newly elected president of the 
NFMC, gave an address at the banquet, this being her first 
visit to a State Junior Convention. North Dakota—The B 
Natural Club in Bottineau supported National Music Week 
with a program and also received its third consecutive Award 
of Merit for the Parade of American Music. Ohio—always 
generous in support of National Junior projects, gave donations 
of $45.00 (to each) for the Stillman Kelley Scholarship and 
MacDowell Funds, $30.00 to the rural school fund and $10.00 
to the Advancement of American Music. Oklahoma—achieved 
its largest and most successful Festivals record under the 
leadership of Mrs. Clinton Bell, chairman. Rhode Island 
gave one of its finest programs in its annual choir festival, 
enhanced by the St. Dunstan’s Boy Choristers Hand Bell 
Ringers. Tennessee—486 entrants competed for nine trophies 
offered by the state. Texas—boasts 100% subscribers to 
Junior Keynotes. Ohio—presented an exhibit of memorabilia, 
including manuscripts, to the Public Library, given by the East 
Side Junior High School section of the Cleveland Fortnightly 
Musical Club after a program of Cleveland composers’ music 

Mrs. W. Paul Benzinger reminds that every Club Counselor 
should have a Junior Handbook with names of helpful study 
books and should use Juntor Keynotes as a valuable aid. Use club 
rating sheets, Federation insignia, keep achievement records 
(formerly scrapbooks), contribute to projects and enter Junior 
Festivals. Copies of the new 3-year National Festival Bulletin 
can be obtained from the Federation Headquarters Office 
(50c a copy), 445 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 








National Music Week, 1960, May 1-8 


Pheme 
LET'S MAKE MUSIK FOR 
HARMONY IN LIFE’ 


Linder the Sponsorship ot 
THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF MUSIC CLUBS 


For information address 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
445 W. 23rd St.. New York 11, N. ¥ 


up to January 1, 1960 


\fter January 1 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
410 South Michigan 


Chicago 5, Illinois 
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The Twelve Days 
of Christmas 


A descriptive Suite for Piano 


>) 


by Janet Grady 


1. A Partridge in a Pear Tree 
2. Two Turtle Doves 

3. Three French Hens 

4. Four Calling Birds 

5. Five Gold Rings 

6. Six Geese A-Laying 

7. Seven Swans A-Swimming 
8. Eight Maids A-Milking 

9. Nine Ladies Dancing 

0. Ten Lords A-Leaping 

1. Eleven Pipers Piping 

2. Twelve Drummers 
Drumming 
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Composer, recipient of First 
Prize and Top Composer Award 
National Federation of Music 
Clubs Junior Composition 
Contest 


Available at 
Interlochen Press 
Interlochen, Michigan 
$2.00 per copy 
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ALICE WIGHTMAN 
Coach Accompanist 
Metropolitan Opera Studios 

1425 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 

LO 5-2431 








Leila Edwards 
Coach 


French and Italian Opera 
Concert Repertoire 
162 W. Sith St., New York 19 
Circle 7-3287 











A gala dinner staged by members of the district of Columbia Federation 
honored Mrs. C. Arthur Bullock, National President, on a recent visit to 
Washington. Seated left to right are: Mrs. Gilbert Burrell, Miss Christine 


Church, Mrs. 


L. Huesmann, Miss Marie A. Hurley, Mrs. Bullock, Mrs. 


Robert Skutch, Mrs. Charlotte Batigne and Mme. Gurle Luise Correa. 


()' k President, Mrs. ¢ Arthur Bullock, 
was a visitor in the nation’s Capital 
September 16-18, 1959, and was entertain 
ed at dinner at the Arts Club of Washing 
ton by Miss Marie A. Hurley, National 
Legislation Chairman Madam Gurle 
Luise Correa, Miss Christine Church, and 
Mrs. Robert Skutch, members of the Na 
tional Legislative Advisory Committee; 
Mrs. Gilbert Burrell, National Music in 
Hospitals Chairman, who accompanied 
Mrs. Bullock to Washington for meetings 
with the Director of Veterans Administra 
tion Voluntary Services; Mrs. Charlotte 
Batigne, federated artist member, and Mrs 
F. L. Huesmann, Virginia Federation of 
Music Clubs Legislation Chairman, were 


among those pre iit 


The Arts Club of Washington is lo 
cated in a fine old house, dating back to 
1802, a few city blocks from the White 
House. It was in 1814 the home of James 
Monroe, then a member of President 
Madison's Cabinet, and cabinet meetings 
were held there during the time of the 
British invasion. Dolly Madison came to 
this house carrying the portrait of George 
Washington she had hastily cut out of a 
frame in the White House to save from 
destruction. James Monroe was escorted 
to his inauguration in 1817 from this 
house, which served as our Executive 
Mansion from March until June of that 
same year. Three years later, 1820, it was 


the British Legation 





STUDENT CHAIRMEN 

(Continued from page 21) 

trict President and past State President 
% the State of Kansas. Locally, she is 
Counselor of the Winfield Junior and 
Juvenile Music Clubs, Sub-Dean of the 
Winfield Chapter of the 
* Organists and on the piano faculty at 


American Guild 


Southwestern College 
Working with music students daily. 
Miss Burdette’s interest in their develop 
ment is constant. She feels that our Stu 
dent Auditions are extremely valuable to 
musically endowed students The new 
Student Auditions Bulletin 
be secured from the Headquarters Office 
of the Music 
Clubs, gives complete information on all 
of the National scholarships and awards 


which may 


National Federation of 


Student Division. High school 


especially those graduating in 


in the 
students 
1960-61, college students and music teach- 
ers should receive auditions information 


early to insure participation 


GRASS ROOTS OPERA 
(Continued from page 25) 

‘A stated objective of the non-profit 
1rganization is to make opera in English 
i means of mass entertainment in America 
and those involved in the group are cer- 
tainly not waiting for the next fellow to 
do it. Since 1950 Grass Roots Opera Com 
pany has given at least 700 opera per 
formances in 32 states The demands 
if /-ledermaus are obviously not those of 
certain other operas—but if all perform- 
ances match the general level of last 
night's, the provinces have been having 
a good time 

“The singing was honorable, the acting 
confident and pretty well directed, the 
good, and the 
adequate. 


costuming especially 
sketchy, easily 


rhis performance, as are most of those 


portable sets 


given by Grass Roots Opera, was accom- 
panied by piano, but the troupe does per- 
form with orchestra 

“Here are young, paid professionals do- 
ing a job that has long needed doing.” 
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With Our Federation Composers 








For Christmas 


by Elinor Remick Warren 
COME TO THE STABLE 


(mixed chorus and children’s choir) 
H. W. Gray Co. 


CHRISTMAS CANDLE 


(all choral combinations, also solo) 
G. SCHIRMER, INC. 














THREE TIMELY WORKS 
for your 
Parade of American Music 


by Glad Robinson Youse 


“A SALUTE TO AMERICA”—SSA, SATB 
Remick Music Corp. 
“BEHOLD GOD IS MY SALVATION” SATB 
Carl Fischer, Inc. 


“THIS NATION UNDER GOD” SATB 
Bourne, Inc. 

















-Howard Hanson. 


Choruses for Women’s Voices 








How Excellent Thy Name 

Cart FiscHer, INCORPORATED 
56-62 Cooper Square, New York 3, New York 
Children’s Chorus, From “Merry Mount’ 


Music PusiisHers Hoiptnc CorPoraTION 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 











JOHN TASKER HOWARD 
Songs for WMicmen é Vices, SSA 


O! Did You Hear the Meadow Lark? (Galaxy) 
The Little Bay Mare (Ches. H. Hansen) 
The Smart Red Fox (Chas. H. Hansen) 

The Country Store (Elkan-Vogel) 

















by RUTH BRADLEY 


Prince Toto 11, Cantata for baritone & women’s chorus 
Bleecker Street Market, SATB 
Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight, SATB 
Pub: The Composers Press, Inc. Sole Agent: Henri Elkan, 
1316 Walnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











Composer 


MARY 
HOWE 


Catalogue sent upon request 


1821 H Street N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








MUSIC COMMITTEE IN NEW YORK 
(Continued from page 17) 
the highest standards; otherwise, he said, the cultural arts be- 
come sterile and meaningless. 

Hon. George V. Allen, Director of the US _ Information 
Agency, spoke of the People to People program as a supplement 


to the work of his agency. He struck the one discouraging note 


when he said that encouraging the people to take the conduct of 
foreign relations into their own hands was in a way a little bit 
shocking. The loud-mouthed, gum-chewing American tourist 
was more of an intellectual irritant than an ambassador of good- 
will. Much work must be done to get people to become conscious 
of the need of international friendship and to adjust their own 
conduct to it. That was a task the People to People committee 
might well perform. 

Leopold Stokowski paid high tribute to the People to People 
Committee in opening the afternoon program, referring to it 
not as a theory but as an established fact, with great potentiali 
ties for bringing about peace “as we want peace.” 

Opposite views on the advisability of federal, state and city 
subsidies for the musical arts were expressed by Congressman 
Donald J. Irwin of Connecticut and Pierre Bedard, representing 
Robert W. Dowling of the City Investment Company. 

Congressman Irwin advocated government support because 
it made it easy for art to flourish, However he warned that 
government must not step in and dictate. It should be the sole 
vehicle for the transmittal of art and should keep drawing at 
tention to the artistic wealth of the country. Yet art itself must 
belong to the people. He suggested public support, privately ad 
ministered, similar to the British system, where the government 
supplies the funds, and the British Arts Council administers 
them. 
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Mr. Bedard, on the other hand, said that there is no obliga- 
ticn to support anything for anybody in our society. Every 
period of industrial progress in America’s history has been fol- 
lowed by a cultural flowering, he added, and in such periods 
those who make money through industry gladly expend it to 
enrich the country’s cultural life. 

The federal Fine Arts Building which is projected for Wash- 
ington, and which the Federation has consistently supported 
through its legislative program, was described by Edward D. 
Stone, the architect. It will have, he said, an opera house, a 
theater and a concert hall, opening into one great connecting 
hall. Programs from all these various auditoriums can be pro- 
jected by television to the entire United States, so that the 
building will be truly a national cultural center 


FROM THE REVIEWING STAND 
(Continued from page 15) 
CARUSO’S METHOD Ol VOICE PRODUCTION. 
P. Mario Maratioti, M.D. Cadica Publishers, Austin 17, Texas. 
$12.50 

Dr. P. Mario Marafioti was the personal physician to Caruso, 
as well as his intimate friend, and the official physician of the 
Metropolitan Opera. Who else was in a better position to study 
Caruso from the point of view of a scientist as well as a friend 
and physician? Caruso’s Method of Voice Production is based 





upon such a study. 

Orig nally published in 1922, with a second printing in 1937, 
Caruso’s Method of Voice Production, written during the life- 
time of the tenor, has been re-issued for singing students. 

The seven principles Dr. Marafioti reports as Caruso’s 
“Method of Singing” were not written by the great singer per- 
sonally. However, they are true to his own ideas and his feelings 
about his own singing. 

Certain peculiarities of his vocal apparatus and the striking 
breath control are not the clues to Caruso’s power, but “several 
qualifications, physiological as well as psychological, harmoni- 
ously combined in one individual” resulted in making Caruso 
the most magnificent voice phenomenon, reports Dr. Marafioti. 
This book may prove a boon to many a young singing artist. 


A. 3. W. 
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CLARENCE ADLER 


Eminent Teacher — Pianist 
Srupio: 336 Cenrrat Park West 


New York 25, N. Y RI 9-4922 

















~~ . 
GENIA ROBINOR 
EMINENT PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
JupGe: Semi-Finals Piano Contest, NFMC Liberty 
District, Pennsylvania, March, 1959 
FACULTY MEMBER: Philadelphia Musical Academy, 
3rd St. Music School Settlement, N.Y.C. 
MEMBER: Leschetizky Association 
National Guild of Piano Teachers 
Teacher of two successive winners of the Leschetizky 
New York Town Hall Debut Award—1955 and 1959. 
Other students have won the Philadelphia Childrens’ 
and Youth Contests appearing with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and currently performing in concerts and 
with orchestras throughout the country. 
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A GLIMPSE OF MUSICAL RUSSIA 


(Continued from page 5) 








patient local citizenry will stand in line for hours. 
The queues, in fact, are among the most striking 
features of Russian life—one sees them everywhere. 

It was not difficult to see why this opera is un- 
known in the Western world, since it is by no means 
up to the standard of Le Coq dOr. The singers were 
yood, but not outstanding. The orchestra playing 
was really fine, probably due to the fact that there 
is unlimited rehearsal time in Russian musical life. 
But the most exciting thing about this performance 
was the public, a voluble, completely working-class 
audience, simply dressed but without any preten 
sion at all to elegance, The women wore unidistin 
guished day frocks, and almost without exception, 
the men were tieless with open necked shirts. Their 
attention during the performance was phenomenal, 
and their musical appreciation extraordinary. It 
is absolutely not “kulturny” to act otherwise at 
any musical event in Russia: and their rapt atten 
tion was an obvious spur to the artists on the stage. 
The demonstrations after a good concert or good 
opera have to be seen to be believed. The andience 
applauds rhythmically in the Russian way; it shouts 
as with one voice; it rises as one man and roars 
its approval 

The attitude of audiences toward clothes, even at 
the opera and ballet, was summed up for us by a 
prominent eye surgeon, a colleague of my husband, 
who expressed surprise when told that my husband’s 
wardrobe included several winter and several sum- 
mer suits. “Why.” he asked, “do you need more 
than two suits for winter and two for summer? We 
are not interested in building wardrobes here, we 
are only concerned with building Russia.” 

Back in Moscow, we went to the Bolshoi Theatre, 
althouch the “home” company was on tour at the 
time. It was another surprise to find out that 


“Bolshoi” simply means “Big,” and it certainly is. 
It’s a most elegant house, very little changed, I 
should imagine, from the days of the Czars, and 
a real joy to attend if, again, you are lucky enough 
to get tickets. Since there are ballet or opera per- 
formances available all year round in Moscow, we 
were very happy to see a ballet company from the 
province of Georgia, Stalin’s birthplace, in its full- 
length version of Tchaikovsky’s Swan Lake. I par- 
ticularly loved the wonderfully detailed sets in this 
ballet, the completely lifelike forest, and—piece de 
resistance—the lake which rose up and shimmered 
in lifelike effect at the climax of the ballet. I tried 
very hard to find out how this bit of stage illusion 
was done, but the Bolshoi production people guard 
their secrets carefully, and all they would say was, 
“Oh, so you don’t have this in America!” 

But ballet stands at the threshold of a bold change. 
The contact with the west experienced this year by 
the Moiseyev dance company and the Bolshoi Ballet 
has provided a creative stimulus. Leningrad, always 
a leader in experimentation and never a victim of 
Stalin’s almost leaden taste, is setting a new pace 
in introducing new ballet forms, influenced by our 
western abstract ballets. 

Igor Moiseyev, the folk dance director, is begin- 
ning to experiment, too. He has created some dances 
that incorporate both Russian folk and contempo- 
rary American themes. He has not yet been able to 
show them publicly in Russia. But in a country 
where mass appeal for the arts is constantly stress- 
ed, originality is in mighty short supply. There are 


many composers and they are encouraged to write. 
But the astonishing thing about their scores is how 
much they resemble each other. Up to now, the com- 
poser must function within certain established 
principles and his work must be comprehensible to 


all. The Soviet wants to raise the general artistic 
level, and to be “kulturny” is regarded as one of 
the highest aims. 

Saturdays and Sundays are a special delight in 
Moscow for the music lover. Imagine waking up in 
the morning to the sound of music in the air, and 
not from a clock-radio at that. Our windows at the 
National Hotel overlooked Red Square, and con- 
certs, both recorded and live, are given there all 
during the week-end. No seats are available, but it 
is customary to see whole families standing in the 
square listening for hours to a very varied musical 
diet. They hear Italian operas, sung in Russian, of 
course, ballet music, marches and choral numbers. 
On hot summer nights, the Gorky and Hermitage 
Parks, each with several theatres, cinemas, concert 
halls, restaurants and facilities for open air dane- 
ing, offer fine mass entertainment. 

One of our most delightful evenings was spent at 
the Puppet Theatre in Moscow, watching a “con- 
cert” enacted by three-foot-high puppets. It was not 
difficult to find parallels between the antics of the 
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puppet-conductor, the so-sensitive puppet soloist, 
the over-tense vocalist and some of the musicians of 
our own country. The satire was just right, affec- 
tionate without losing its sting, the puppets the 
best I’ve ever seen. I understand that we will have 
a chance to enjoy it soon here as part of the cul- 
tural exchange program. 

As a confirmed lover of Russian gypsy music, I 
was amazed that only at this puppet show was any 
gypsy music to be heard. At restaurants we did hear 
popular music with a very American beat and 
rhythm played by the type of small string ensemble 
popular in our own tea rooms and restaurants. But 
instead of the “Otchi chornya” type of melody we 
think of as characteristically Russian, composers of 
popular music in the Soviet Union seem to have 
adopted American swing rhythms. The published 
official line, which is anti-jazz, is maintained. But 
in practice, Soviet youth sings, dances and listens 
to the Western beat. Party propagandists are 
powerless to reverse the trend. Youngsters smash 
the doors of a Gorky Park Restaurant to hear a 
good Czech combo. They turn a West German jazz 
concert into a riot. Bit by bit, the public’s willing- 
ness to listen in both countries seems to be breaking 
down the Iron Curtain in music. 





LINCOLN CENTER—MUSIC IN EXCELSIS 


(Continued from page 6) 


built basically for symphony concerts. However, 
the conventional seats on the orchestra floor can 
he replaced with informal tables and cafe chairs 
for “Pops” concerts. The stage also will be flexible 
to permit entertainment as varied as recitals by 
solo artists, dance groups, or a full-size orchestra 
with a large chorus added. A magnificent pipe 
organ is being built into the hall. 

Audiences will be able to enjoy the Center the 
year around, as each of the theaters will be air 
conditioned. Wider aisles and roomier seats with 
more leg room than usual will be in all parts of the 
houses. Special provision is even being made for 
wheel chair patrons. 

Beautifully designed promenades will grace each 
of the theaters and halls, creating a suitable en 
vironment for the dramatic excitement which ac- 
companies a great performance. Large foyers may 
also serve another purpose. For example, it is hoped 
that the Repertory Theater lobby can house educa- 
tional displays and exhibits of theater memorabilia 
for the enjoyment of the audience during inter 
MISSIONS. 

Several excellent restaurants will be part of the 
Center, for pre-or-post concert diversion. Each 
building will be provided with television facilities, 
including closed circuit hookups, so that certain 
performances staged in one theater may be seen in 
all. Another feature of each theater will be a view- 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Music Clubs Magazine reports with regret, and 
with deep sympathy for the widow, the passing, on 
October 30th, of Dr. Albert H. Miller, husband of 
our beloved past National President, Ada Holding 
Miller. Although his death followed a long illness, 
and therefore was not unanticipated, it nevertheless 
leaves his family bereft. 

Dr. Miller was an anaesthesiologist of worldwide 
fame, who had written exhaustively on the subject 
and had received many honors for his acccomplish- 
ments in his specialized field. He was the inventor 
of the open cone method of administering ether, 
which was substituted for the unsatisfactory closed 
cone method, and which is still used today. He also 
devised a method of administering anesthetics which 
eliminated the danger in pharyngeal operations, and 
was the inventor of the Miller Infant Resuscitator, 
and also of an instrument which measured the 
oxygen used by individuals, now widely used in hos- 
pitals. 

Hlowever. Dr. Miller was not only a brilliant phy- 
sician. He was a fine husband and father, and a 
genial and delightful person, who will be affection- 
ately remembered by those of the Federation who at- 
tended the 1953 National Convention in New York 
City. 

The deepest sympathy of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of our members will go to Past National Presi- 
dent Miller. 


ing room looking onto the stage with one-way re- 
tractable glass and a one-way sound system from the 
stage. 

They are trying to make it easier to get to the 
Center by extending subway platforms to give un- 
derground access to all the buildings in the Center, 
A two-level, 800-car underground garage will be 
built—a boon in a city with a big parking problem. 
Pedestrian walks and automobile roadways will 
provide underground access to all buildings. Streets 
around the Center will also be widened to facilitate 
the flow of traffic. Escalators and elevators will en- 
able audiences to enter each of the theaters from 
garage levels, and all of the lobby areas will be 
spacious. The lobby area of the new Philharmonic 
Hall will be more than four times larger than Car- 
negie Hall’s. 

In sum, Lincoln Center will open a whole new 
vista to the music-minded, whether performers, 
students or audience-members. The future audience 
will be numberless, The most modern radio and 
television facilities will bring Lincoln Center per- 
formances within the easy access of music-lovers 
from Maine to Mississippi to Montana. It is ex- 
pected that the horizon of a nation, already increas- 
ingly culture-conscious, will be further widened. It 
is to be hoped that many American cities may feel 
inspired to follow in Lincoln Center’s footsteps with 
local art and culture centers in the same general 
pattern. 
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NEW HEADQUARTERS 
FOR THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 


As of January Ist, National Federa- 
tion Headquarters will be located in 
the Fine Arts Building in Chicago, 
where the Illinois Federation has its 
headquarters. 


After December 28th, address all 
mail to: 


National Federation of 
Music Clubs Headquarters 
410 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 








MUSIC FOR THE 
HOLIDAY SEASON 


compamed, All the above mentioned are 
Flammer 
Musi 

lovely numbers by George Blake, both 
for SATB Child Jesus 
Comes from Heavenly Height (text by 
Hans Christian 


publications From Galaxy 


Corporation come two very 


accompanied 
Anderson), with” its 
illeluias!, and The 
Night, with its 


joyous Winter 
modulatory style so 
effectively used Neither Is too difficult 


for average use 


ORGAN SOLO 


From Novello comes the toccata-like 
Christmas Rhapsody by Camil Van 
Hulse, from the International Series of 
Contemporary Organ Music. It is a skil 
Christmas carols, 
sometimes one over the other, and makes 
for a brilliant concert number 


ful interweaving of 


Hugh 
Porter has written a beautiful Choral 
Prelude on the favorite Praetorius melo 
dy A Rose Breaks Into Bloom. It is in 
tender mood and full of delicacy and 
charm; a publication of Carl Fischer, 
Ir 


VOCAL SOLO 


[wo songs by Ian Kellam may help 
usher in the season. Lute-Book Lullaby 
uses traditional words with simple set- 
ting; As Joseph Was A-Walking also 
has traditional words with a bit more 
elaborate accompaniment, both songs 
flavor. 
They are from Galaxy Music Corpora- 
tion, agents for Elkin & Co 


revealing a modern harmonic 


PIANO SOLO 


Watkins Shaw, who edited the new 
version of Handel's Messiah, has made 
this arrangement of the overture for 
pianoforte or organ without pedals. It 
is an 18th century-style arrangement 
played by 


usually harpsichord, with 


dynamic markings indicated. It is a 


Novello publication 





Individual Members 


SECURED DURING 
MRS. COOLIDGE’S CHAIRMANSHIP 
AND BELATEDLY PRESENTED 


Letha EB. Sober (Mrs. Howard), 
Michigan Life Member, was a 
former soprano soloist of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Lansing, 
and has participated in programs 
for the Matinee Musical and other 
local clubs. Out-of-state appear 
ances include those in Miami, Chi 
cago, and Berlin, while studying 


there with Louis Graveure. 


Rudic Britain, composer pianist 
member of California, has to her 
credit many published symphonic 
and other compositions which are 
performed by leading symphony 
orchestras. Her Heroic Poem, per 
Bowl, 
won an international prize, and 


formed at the Hollywood 


Rhapsodic Phantasy for Piano and 
Orchestra won first prize in the 
Texas Federation of Musie Clubs 
Contest. 


introduces a_ Life 
Ores 
kovich, former State Board Mem 
Editor of 
Reading Club of 


California 


Member, Norma Peterson 


ber and Bulletin 
Euterpe Opera 
Los Angeles, and a Cradle Roll 
Member, Patricia Ann Williams, 
Mrs. Merton 
Betts Smith, former Chairman of 
South 


Coastal Region of the California 


granddaughter of 
Special Members of the 


Federation of Music Clubs. 


Bernice LL. 


now president of the 


VeDaniel, organist, 
Arizona 
Federation of Musie Clubs, has 


her Master’s Degree in Musie 
from the University of Southern 
California. Within the past sev- 
eral years she has been responsi- 
ble for Music 


Clubs, (two Junior and one Sen- 


three Federated 


ior) which meet in her studio in 
Phoenix. 


EAGERLY AWAITED@°""™ 


and now in 16 mm soundfilm! 


SERGE! 
PROKOFIEV 'S 


The Ballet of 
Romeo € Juliet 


Orcuestra of the BotsHor THEATRE 
featuring the Corps pe BALLET 
and starring 
“The World’s Greatest Ballerina” 
GALINA ULANOVA 
Remarkable full-length, prize-winning film fea- 
turing the first presentation of the complete 
Prokofiev score. A stunning production, the en- 
tire play and action are interpreted in dance 
and music — without dialog (spare English 
commentary based on Shakespeare's text). Rich 
film treat for students and teachers of music and 
dance. Makes a gala dept. or school-wide event! 
“A fascinating show .. . done in 
colors that have the exquisite 
shadings and delicate colors of 

Prokofiev's fine musical score.” 
Bosley Crowther, N. Y. Times 


Running time: 95 minutes. 
COLOR of outstanding beauty! 


Reserve dates and apply for special High School 
or College and Club rates. 


Ask for Free Folder: 
BRANDON FILMS, INC. 


Dept. MC, 200 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 











Urs. N. E. Stone of Pratt, Kan- 
sas. has had a long interest in 
music club activities. Her early 
musie education was in Memphis, 
Tennessee, where she was a mem- 
ber of the Beethoven Club. In her 
home city of Pratt she helped to 
organize the Pratt Musie Club in 
1910, and is now the only remain- 
ing charter member. In addition 
to her vocal work she has _per- 
formed extensively as a whistler. 


Vrs. Edward Meisenbach of St. 
Louis has identified herself with 
many music events throughout the 
years as voice student, club mem- 
ber and soloist. She is currently 
a member of the Morning Etude 
Club, Women’s Committee of the 
Symphony Orchestra, the Civic 
Music League and also Musical 
Research. She has been especially 
interested in American Indian 
folk lore and Indian music as a 
soprano soloist. 


Music CLups MAGAZINE 

















TWO EXCITING FUND-RAISING PROJECTS FOR MUSIC CLUBS 
AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Attractive — Useful — Profitable 


FEDERATION PLATE — BRAND NEW! 


Handsome 1042 inch plate with blue and gold 


filigree border, large Federation emblem in center 
in blue and gold on white background. Be among 
the first to use these conversation pieces as service 
plates or for party serving. They also make charm- 
ing wall decorations. Since plates are shipped in 
dozen lots only, contact your local or State Ways 
nd Means Chairman now so that the number you 


need may be included in her first order. 


Wholesale price, $33.12 per dozen, plus express 

charges f.o.b. Covington, Tennessee. (Shipped 

in dozens only.) Sell for $3.75 each for singles, 
or $3.50 each in half dozens, etc. 


“MISS FEDERATION” DOLL-PEN 


What is it? Imported from Italy. Introduced in 
February. Made debut at Biennial Convention. 
sall point pen in different colors with ink to 
match. Above a modish outfit fashioned by skilled 
craftsmen from felt materials in beautiful color 
combinations, appears a perky elfin face hand 
painted by Italian artist. A unique gift item for 
Christmas and all occasions—fine for Junior and 
Student Club awards. “Miss Federation's” possi- 
bilities are unlimited—you will love her—she’s a 
doll! 


Wholesale price, $1.50 each. Sell for $2.00 
each. Any number may be included in order. 


ORDER NOW FOR FALL SALES and make your checks payable to: 
Mrs. G. Ernest Moore 


National Ways and Means Chairman 


311 E. Edenton Street, Raleigh, North Carolina 











1959-1960 


Hymn of the Month Lists 


4¢ each 
the Month 


season 


Hymn of the Month Stories 


25¢ each 


sketching the 
year's Hymns « 


or more, 15 


Order from 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 
445 West 23rd Street, New York 71, N. Y. 

















“Every member a booster for NFMC” 


Keep your club members active and interested, 


by keeping them informed. 


Use the new 


Orientation Leaflet 


for Senior and Student Divisions 


Compiled by Mrs. R. E. Wendland, 
Chairman, State and District Presidents’ Council 
1958 
An ORIENTATION PROGRAM, INDUCTION CERE- 
MONY, and INSTALLATION SERVICE are included 
in this 20-page leaflet, giving a complete outline 
for clubs from instruction of new members 


through installation of officers. 
Price 25c 


Order from 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 
445 West 23rd Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
































BRAND NEW XMAS GIFTS WITH FEDERATION EMBLEM 


Illustrated (2/3 actual size): 


Also available 


GREAT COMPOSER JEWELRY, 
GOLD PLATED 
Composer Discs Brocelet $5.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
3.50 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1.50 


Five 
Earrings, drop or button 
Disc 
Dise 
Disc 
Disc 
Disc 
Lerge Disc 
Cuff Links 
Tie Clip 

Disc 


Large Pin 


Small Pendant ond Chain 
Small Charms 
Large Compact 
Large Key Ring 


Bracelet 


Large Charms 
Tax included 


SPECIFY COMPOSER: Beethoven, Mozart, Liszt, 
Schubert, Haydn, when ordering 


Without Federation Emblem 


Musical Charm Bracelet: 9 musical in- 
struments, silver or gold finish 


SEND ALL ORDERS AND 
1520 Spruce St., 


2.20 


Plastic Dagger Bookmark, Piano imprint 
in gold, red, green, bive 


Piano imprint, blue, 
8 for 


Calendar (2 inches), 
green or red 


Triangle Coin Purse (2 inches) with piano 


imprint, red 


Comb in red case, pions imprint 


Oxidized Silver or Gold Musical Charm 
Bracelet 
Necklace (gold 


Music Box Bracelet or 


finish 


In Silver, Copper or 
Gold Finish: 


Earrings, with Clef or Piano 
Adjustable Ring, 2 Clefs 
Matching Pin (‘large 
Cuff Links, piano or notes 


Link Bracelet with piano and clef 


1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
2.25 


Sweater Guard, $3.50; Compact, $3.50; Tie Clip, $2.75; Lariat Tie, $3.50. 
Earrings, $3.50; Bracelet, $2.75; Cuff Links, $4.00; Pill Box, $3.00. 


Sterling Silver Large Clef (2'") Pin 


Dainty Clef Earrings 
Clef, 


Sterling Silver 

Large Rhinestone Pins, Piano or 
Notes 

Gold-tilled Necklaces with Clef or Piano 
and Cultured Pearl 

Sweater Guards 
cultured pearl 


Piano or Clefs) with 


Pianos (screw on 

Tie Clip with Piano 

Copper Cuff Bracelet with Clef 

Chorm Bracelet with Emblem and Harps, 
Clefs, Trumpet, set with pearls 

Extra Charms Piano, Violin, Banjo, 
French Horn, Triangle, Bell, Mouth 
Organ 50 


For Pins, Stationery, Scrapbooks and other 
items bearing the Federation emblem, request 
a Price List from the Custodian of Insignia 


INQUIRIES TO: NINA P. HOWELL, Custodian of Insignia, 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania (Sole Agent for Federation Stock) 
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